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WHAT DOES THE WORLD WANT? 





G. K. CHESTERTON. 


THE LADY OF SEVEN SWORDS. 2s. 6d. net; in leather, 
4s. 6d. net. 


No mediaeval troubadour ever caught the gleam of Christian swords and the 
ring of Christian mail, and the wild romance of the service of Our Lady, as 
surely as Mr. Chesterton has done in these poems on the Mother of God and the 
Seven Champions of Christendom. 


HILAIRE BELLOC. 


A COMPANION TO MR. WELLS’S ‘OUTLINE OF 
HISTORY.’ 7s. 6d. net. 


Here we have the interest of a book combined with the fiercer interest of a 
battle. It is not only history written greatly, but a blow splendidly struck 
for the faith of Christian men. 


HUMPHREY JOHNSON. 
THE PAPACY AND THE KINGDOM OF ITALY. 3s. 6d. 


Great figures come and go on the world’s stage, but the Pope is at all times 
in the very centre of it, and whether he is the hero or villain is the question at the 
heart of history. For Catholics to answer it, they must know something of 
the history involved, and this book gives the first complete account of the much 
disputed period from Cavour to Mussolini. 


THE LATE FATHER MATURIN. 
OLD TESTAMENT MEDITATIONS. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Old Testament is a book of unrivalled interest, but we moderns know 
little of its wonders—have indeed few notions of it beyond a few words running 
in pairs—Eve and the Apple—Jonah and the Whale—Balaam and the Ass— 
with the emphasis on the apple, the whale and the ass, and no knowledge of the 
people. For those who feel shame at their ignorance of so much of God’s in- 
spired word, Father Maturin is the best possible guide. 


M. E. FRANCIS. 
IDYLLS OF OLD HUNGARY. 6s. net. 


Pre-war Hungary exists no longer, though probably no portion of the Middle 
Ages survived so nearly to our own day. In these stories of peasant and count, 
of castle and wood-cutter’s hut, we breathe a care-free atmosphere very far re- 
moved from our own sadly modern world. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 
Friars Black and Grey 


BLACKFRIARS in this December number devotes its 
pages to St. Francis, whose memory the world has 
been cherishing in a special way during the present 
year, exactly seven centuries since his death. The 
Church by solemn proclamation and festive reminder 
has declared Francis to be the ‘ Alter Christus,’ the 
perfectly Christ-like man. Italy has made him a 
national hero and non-Catholics have sounded his 
praises. Among all the centenaries, whether religious 
or secular, that the last few years have produced, none 
has been more universally popular than this. It is 
strange that a man should win applause by running 
away from it and achieve popularity by seeking the 
next world rather than this. It makes one inclined to 
think better of our world and age when we find so 
many unexpected people on their knees before St. 
Francis : we know not what to do with those conven- 
ient labels, ‘ materialism,’ ‘ commercialism,’ and ‘ un- 
checked greed,’ when we see the world running after 
Holy Poverty. Some of the worshippers are perhaps 
in love with the right thing for the wrong reason, The 
preacher to the birds is remembered more readily than 
the Francis who strove to overcome with his eloquence 
the stubborn hearts of men : the wolf of Gubbio is more 
romantic than the wolf nearer home—the man who is 
wolf to his fellow man; and Franciscan simplicity is 
a sterner thing than ‘the simple life.” Yet whatever 
brings men to the feet of St. Francis cannot but have 
some element of good in it; and can we not leave 
Francis to deal with those who seek him? 

‘ Courtesy is the sister of Charity,’ said St. Francis: 
and this number of BLACKFRIARS is a gift of courtesy 
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offered to Francis. The friendship between Francis 
and Dominic, immortalised by the art of Della Robbia, 
has been handed on as a legacy to the two Orders of 
Friars, and we know that any gift of homage made by 
the Friars of Dominic to Francis becomes at once an 
act of fidelity to their own Father as well. 


* * * * 


We are indebted to Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., 
for the information that the poem, ‘ In fuoco l’amor mi 
mise,’ of which Father John Gray gives us an elegant 
translation in this number of BLACKFRIARS, is probably 
the work of Jacopone da Todi. St. Bernardine of 
Siena attributed it to St. Francis; and it probably 
came from St. Francis in this sense that the Saint com- 
posed it in the crude, rugged style of ‘ The Canticle 
of the Sun’; and this rough original was later worked 
up into more polished literary form by Jacopone. But 
all will agree that the song bears a Franciscan signa- 
ture and breathes the spirit of God’s Troubadour. 


John Swinnerton Phillimore 


Our readers will have learned with regret of the 
death on Tuesday, November 16th, at Shedfield, in 
Hampshire, of Professor John Swinnerton Phillimore. 
The public references to Professor Phillimore have 
been unanimous in paying the highest tributes to his 
character and learning. His rare achievements as a 
young man at Oxford, where he carried off the Chan- 
cellor’s Prize for Latin verse, the Hertford, Craven 
and Ireland Scholarships, were but the prelude to a 
brilliant career first as Lecturer at Oxford and after- 
wards as Professor at Glasgow. Had he lived only 
a few weeks longer, he would have been elected to an 
Honorary Studentship at Christ Church—an honour 
the House pays only to her most distinguished sons. 
But if he shone in the academies it was with a light- 
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Editorial Notes 


house brilliance towering above his surroundings. He 
did not yield in any way to the narrowing influence, 
always a possible danger in university circles, where 
the learned are sometimes self-consciously learned. 
No one was less donnish than he. There was nothing 
of conceited pedantry about him nor any of the intel- 
lectual pride that sometimes goes with culture and 
scholarship. He was a scholar and a poet who out- 
matched scholars and poets of renown; yet his interests 
were as wide as life and his sympathies went out to 
forlorn hopes and lost causes and the oppressed every- 
where. He was no learned recluse unmindful of the 
evils of his time. Any campaign for social and 
religious justice and any crusade against political 
corruption would find in him an ardent supporter. 
Blessed Thomas More seems to have been his patron. 
His firm faith, deep learning, practical wisdom and 
political insight would seem to show that he fashioned 
himself successfully upon so great a model. Pro- 
fessor Phillimore was occasionally a contributor to 
and always a friend of BLacxrriars. The very last 
of his literary labours was the exquisitely wrought 
poem, ‘Per Ignem,’ which appeared in these pages 
in November. It is probably the most finished piece 
which he, who was no mean poet, has produced. Its 
finely-devised form, its vigorous utterance, its strong 
Christian theme, its fervid faith—all provide an uncon- 
scious commentary in miniature upon the true charac- 
ter of the man. 
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ST. FRANCIS IN RECENT JOURNALISM 


I APPROACH this subject much in the spirit in 
which Tertullian wrote against the heretics of his 
day. We might adapt the words of the powerful, if 
acrimonious, apologist. ‘We must first see to whom 
the Saints belong lest they be claimed by those who 
have no right to them.’* As the gnostics of Tertul- 
lian’s day claimed a right to the Scriptures, so the 
agnostics and other misguided folks of our day claim 
St. Francis. As the self-constituted teachers of those 
days interpreted Scripture according to their own 
fancy, and suppressed such parts of it as did not please 
them, so modern non-Catholics admire their own views 
in St. Francis and shut their eyes to those aspects of 
his personality—often fundamental aspects—which do 
not fit in with their views. I wish to summarise in a 
rough way the recent non-Catholic appreciations of 
the Poverello. Furthermore, I would like to make 
Catholics grasp that St. Francis is theirs: that he is 
a product of the supernatural vitality of Christ’s 
Church : and that if non-Catholics admire him, they 
must do so from afar, preferably in sackcloth and 
ashes. You can only really imitate St. Francis in 
loving the birds and flowers, if you have fasted with 
him on Mount Alverna, and approached Confession 
and Communion at his side. Let Mr. Sidney Dark 
close this paragraph for me: 

‘Finally, do not be deluded into the belief that St. Francis 
preached and taught despite the authorities of the Church. 
There was no difficulty in persuading Pope Innocent III that 
St. Francis was a saint. The Holy Father realised that great 
fact the first time that he saw him, and he encouraged him, and 
guided him with amazing wisdom.’ ? 


1Cf. De praescr. haer. c. xv. 
2 The Daily Herald, Oct. 4, 1926. 
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St. Francis in Recent Journalism 


Nearly all the newspapers, daily and weekly, all 
the religious magazines, and many others, gave parti- 
cular prominence to the Centenary of St. Francis’ 
Death.’ The prominent London dailies devoted their 
editorials and supplementary articles to studies of the 
Saint. They gave also detailed accounts of the cele- 
brations at Assisi and elsewhere, but it is rather with 
their studies of St. Francis’ life and character that we 
are concerned here. Regarding the general tone of 
the articles, we may note a decided improvement on 
the old non-Catholic view that St. Francis exercised 
his apostolate in spite of the Church, and that Rome 
smothered his movement in the ample folds of her 
hierarchic organisation, Dean Inge stands forth as a 
supporter of the old view.* Other writers have been 
content with an implied anti-Catholic interpretation of 
the Saint, while of many we can say that their appre- 
ciations are simply non-Catholic or un-Catholic: a 
few quite frankly regard St. Francis as a convinced 
Romanist. Only a few High Anglicans see in the 
Poverello a product of Catholic spirituality. 

Prebendary Mackay wants to know how we are ‘ to 
get the younger generation to-day to see that Francis 
of Assisi was simply the most perfectly top-hole chap 
it is possible to imagine.’* He proposes his solution : 

‘ The pictures of him are no good, they all roll up their eyes 
to Heaven, a thing which no tophole chap does, and in most of 
them he is looking sea-sick. There are, I believe, only two 
people in the world who could show Francis to our boys and 


girls, if we could only persuade them to do it, Bernard Shaw 
and Gerald du Maurier. Get Mr. Shaw to write the play and 


3 With what has been written by Catholics I do not intend to 
deal in this place. I will only record my disagreement with not 
a little of what has appeared. 

*The Evening Standard, Sept. 8, 1926. 

5 St. Martin’s Review, Sept., 1926. The entire number is 
devoted to St. Francis. 
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Sir Gerald to play the part, and the thing would be done. In 
fact, Sir Gerald has played the first act already. The first act 
of ‘ Bulldog Drummond’..... 


Perhaps Prebendary Mackay has to approach his 
young folks in that way. The Catholic Church 
teaches her younger generation from the outset that a 
real ‘ tophole chap’ turns his eyes to Heaven a good 
deal; and the Catholic priest finds that the young 
people with whom he has to deal take to it very keenly. 
But perhaps the truth is that Mr. Mackay is proposing 
Hugh Drummond rather than St. Francis for imita- 
tion. He brings Francis to the knowledge and love 
of Christ by first loving men. 

‘ The Francis of to-morrow will be a man who falls in love 
with the ideal of a life of friendly, unselfish love. He will 
find hindrances in himself to the pursuit of such a life. He will 
set to work to smash them, he will begin kissing lepers. That 
will bring him into darkness and loneliness because he will 
find that this world of charming men and women flits away 
from a man who kisses lepers. That will bring him into the 
black tunnel which seems to have no end; if he will go on 
stumbling through it in the dark it will end in light, and in the 
light Our Lord will stand.’ 


I do not deny the possibility of this process—facienti 
quod in se est. . . . —but it reverses St. Francis’ 
process. 

Very rarely in these recent writings do we come 
across a purely naturalistic religiosity attributed to St. 
Francis. There is always mention of God or Christ. 
But it is always God through men, not men through 
God and for God.* An example has just been quoted. 

*An exception is found in the S.P.C.K. Theology (Sept., 
1926), in the article ‘ St. Francis the Mystic,’ by R. Ll. Lang- 
ford-James. The whole of the September number of Theology 
is ‘devoted to the commemoration of two great figures of the 
Catholic Church, whose centenaries will be celebrated within 
the next few weeks—St. Francis of Assisi . . . . and Lancelot 


Andrewes.’ We scarcely need to read the articles to know 
their contents. 
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St. Francis in Recent Journalism 


It is just where Mr. George Lansbury, too, goes wrong 
in his interpretation of the Saint.’ What a glorious 
and solid socialistic theory he might have set up if he 
had understood St. Francis and His Divine Model! 
As it is, he does not learn from St. Francis; he paints 
the Poverello red. 

‘ They [i.e., ‘‘ those with whom I talked ”’ in Russia] ‘might 
agree that St. Francis or the present Bishop of Truro or Conrad 
Noel were in fact good Socialists, but they were very excep- 
tional persons, and point out that most religious people [Mr. 
Lansbury’s italics] defend usury, private property, and the 
division of society into classes. We who call ourselves Chris- 
tians cannot deny these facts. Even so, when we have accepted 
them as true of those who distort and, in fact, destroy the 
teachings of Christ and St. Francis, we are able to say that true 
religion is of use and service to all mankind, and religious 
effort is not merely useful but absolutely necessary.’ 

The same writer propounds like ideas in a milder form 
in the September number of Sz. Martin’s Review. 

One of the most amusing aspects of our present 
subject is the sight of the great London dailies en- 
thusing over St. Francis, and sternly reproving his 
followers from lapsing from his ideals, We might ask 
some of these journalists to give us a spiritual retreat 
on the Franciscan ideal. They could tell us ‘ How 
Big Business imitates St. Francis,’ which might form 
a companion volume to ‘ When Wall Street went dry’ 
in a syndicated series of ‘ Munchausen Motets.’ The 
Times tells us that: 

‘ Full faith in all the tenets of the medieval Church is stamped 
upon his career and on his authentic utterances. Yet, a few 
years after his death the novices of his Order in Oxford were 
hardily debating such questions as ‘ Whether God exists.’ 
Speculations of that kind troubled him not at all.’ * 


Nor, let us assure the leader-writer of The Times, 
did they trouble ‘ the novices of his Order in Oxford.’ 


* Lansbury’s Labour Weekly, Sept. 25, 1926. 
*October 2, 1926. 
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The incident referred to merely means that the Friars 
at Oxford were studying Theology, and were trying 
to find the best answer to give to a certain type of 
journalist, or his medieval counterpart. St. Francis 
was an orthodox son of the ‘medieval Church’; the 
same wise man who tells us this says further on: 


* But the age into which he was born was an age of almost 
universal superstition ; he and his first socii were so penetrated 
by a sense of the unseen that the supernatural and the miracu- 
lous were the atmosphere of their daily lives. In miracles, as 
in the wonders of the visible universe, they saw the operation 
of the same Almighty Power, beneficent and inscrutable in both. 
They held, as true Christians have always held, that repentance 
and love are the conditions of forgiveness and of grace, al- 
though they also held an unshaken faith in the need and efficacy 
of sacraments received in these conditions.’ 


In other words, St. Francis was a true son not of any 
imaginary ‘medieval Church,’ but of the Catholic 
Church, the same yesterday, to-day and forever. As 
the leader-writer of 7he Times does not know that 
Church, so he does not know St. Francis or the Order 
he founded.’ 

In reviewing Die Basilika San Francesco in Assisi, 
by Fr. Bede Kleinschmidt, O.F.M., and some other 
books, The Times Literary Supplement” has a remark 
which would have done good to the soul of the re- 
viewer and to those of his readers if he had known how 
to apply it. He says that ‘modern Franciscanism in 
England’ seems to lack vigour, and goes on: 

‘Charmed by his childlike simplicities, his tenderness for 


birds and animals, we tend to follow him with our weakness 
rather than with our strength, the kind of strength of which 


* It seems a pity that this article of The Times should have 
been singled out by a talented Catholic writer for special praise, 
since the writer really seems to be noting St. Francis’ orthodoxy 
as a blemish. 


1° September 30, 1926. 
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St. Francis in Recent Journalism 


he was master not being a kind we have ever cared to follow or 
learned to employ. Thus he tends to become the vehicle for us 
of a somewhat marrowless ideal, presiding over a life flavoured 
with pious diminutives, a life that buoys itself on the weak 
belief that because a simpleton may be a saint there is saintli- 
ness in being silly.’ 

That he is far from understanding St. Francis’ 
strength appears a little further on: 

‘He thought that all who wished to declare the things of 
Heaven must detach themselves wholly from the things of earth. 
His view has every appearance of being based on the best of 
authorities ; yet the English people, bred up, as hardly any other 
has been, in closest familiarity with the sacred text, has never 
adopted it, and seems for all that as near as any other to the 
discernment of the spiritual in its material dress. More and 
more we realize that the example we chiefly need is the example 
not of abnegation but of use and fulfilment... . ’ 


The mode of reasoning here employed to evade the 
evident sense of Scripture would scarcely meet with 
the approval of Anglicans, we fear, if Catholics used 
it. The modest reference to the spirituality of the 
English people makes one rub one’s eyes and read 
again. The false ascetical principal contained in the 
quotation appears also—somewhat surprisingly—in 
an article in Theology, already referred to: 

‘If in these later days we have come to a fuller appreciation 
of the body as at least a potential friend and ally, and find diffi- 
culty in accepting St. Francis’ description of it as ‘‘ Brother 
Ass,’’ yet it will not do to forget that in his age the body typified 
the lower self, and so was to be warred upon in the interests 
of the truer and higher self.’ *? 


I might continue indefinitely with quotations from 
religious magazines and periodicals of every and no 
religion. It would simply mean repeating in other 
words those I have already given. The journalistic 


11 The writer does not seem quite sure about the superiority 
of the view of ‘ these later days.’ But on a point like this 
hesitation is fatal. 
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tribute to St. Francis has been universal. Has it been 
honest? I believe it has to this extent at least—that 
all sincerely admire St. Francis. Often they know 
very little about him, but what they do know attracts 
them; his personality charms them. It seems to be a 
generally accepted conclusion of our time that admire 
St. Francis we must. Yet it is not a mere fashion: 
people do really like St. Francis.” I do not pretend 
to be able to explain how our moderns can logically 
admire St. Francis and live as they do. It is a fact, 
but its explanation involves deep mysteries of natural 
and supernatural psychology. The Holy Father asks 
in his recent Encyclical ‘How is it that an ever- 
increasing admiration for this great devotee of poverty 
took hold of all succeeding ages, even in the case of 
those who neither understood nor practised evangelical 
perfection, an admiration which has continued to our 
own time?’** Since people admire St. Francis so 
much, the journalists—who also do, no doubt, honestly 
admire the Saint—have to write about him. In order 
to write about him they read more about him. But all 
the new information that now comes to them has to be 
interpreted in the light of their preconceived opinions. 
Either the Saint must fit in with these opinions or be 
discarded. Hence arises a thorough misrepresenta- 
tion—usually in good faith—of St. Francis and his 
ideals. This comes about more easily, since a few 
widely-circulated works which give a fundamentally 
false conception of the Poverello are relied upon as 
authorities. Fortunately, there is a growing tendency 
to read more of the original sources of our knowledge 





?* There are exceptions, of course, Bishop Barnes being the 
most outspoken. Many have replied to his attack on St. Francis 
—hbut perhaps the best answer was given by Mr. Chesterton 
in G.K.’s Weekly of October 16, 


#8 Rite expiatis. English transl. by St. Antony’s Press (Forest 
Gate); pp. 10-11, 
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St. Francis in Recent Journalism 


of the life of St. Francis, and this will lead, no doubt, 
to a more accurate conception of his aims and spirit. 
I have just said that the misrepresentation of St. 
Francis is involuntary. One flagrant example of the 
contrary has come to ” notice, and can scarcely be 


passed over in silence. As has been already noted, the 
parish magazine of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, called 
St. Martin’s Review, devotes its entire September 
issue to St. Francis. The first page opposite the fron- 
tispiece contains St. Francis’ ‘ Letter to all Chris- 
tians’ ** with certain omissions—duly indicated, of 
course, but judicious, as we shall see. The whole is 
included within quotation marks, In the parts of the 
letter which are quoted—quite accurately—St. Francis 
exhorts us to love and adore God with a pure heart and 
a pure mind; to bring forth fruits worthy of penance 
and to love our neighbours; to be humble and meek; 
to be obedient; to receive these admonitions well and 
hand them on to others. But the omissions! I shall 
quote them presently, and you will see that the Editor 
had good reason for omitting the passages. But why 
keep up the pretence of following the Saint and listen- 
ing to his instructions if you suppress the points upon 
which he insists most? Here are the passages omitted 
from the Letter. I cannot quote them in full on ac- 
count of their length : 

‘ By Saint Gabriel, His Archangel, the Most High Father 
announced to the holy and glorious Virgin Mary, that this His 
Great, Holy and Glorious Word would come from Heaven : and 
from her womb He received the true flesh of our humanity 


and weakness. Although He was rich above all, He wished to 
choose poverty with His Most Blessed Mother... .’ 


‘We must confess all our sins to a priest and receive from 
him the Body and Blood of Our Lord Jesus Christ... .’ 


“The Latin text will be found in the critical edition of St. 
Francis’ works (Quarracchi, 1904), pp. 87-98. In the English 
translation by Fr. Paschal Robinson, O.F.M., the Letter ap- 
pears on pp. 98-108. 
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‘ We must also fast and abstain from vice and sin, and from 
superfluous food and drink, and be Catholics. And we must 
visit churches frequently and reverence clerics, not for their own 
sakes if perchance they are sinners, but on account of their 
office and their administration of the Most Holy Body and 
Blood of Our Lord Jesus Christ which they sacrifice on the altar 
and receive and dispense to others... . 


‘We must hate our bodies with their vices and sins... .’ 


‘You think to possess for a long time the vanities of this 
world, but you are deceived, for the day and hour shall come 
of which you think not and know not. The body sickens, 
death approaches .. . . They call in the priest : and the priest 
says to him: Do you wish to receive penance for all your sins. 
He replies: I do. Do you wish to make satisfaction for your 
sins, and, as far as you can, to restore from your possessions all 
you have obtained by fraud and by deceiving other men. He 
replies: No... .’* 


The Editor of St. Martin’s Review would seem to 
have chosen his passages with an eye on Nelson’s 
sword, 

It has not been possible to consider more than a 
few of the more prominent of the tributes to St. Fran- 
cis, but I have tried to convey an accurate idea of the 
general trend of these tributes. The world certainly 
admires Our Seraphic Father, and that is good. But 
when it comes to explain the attraction, each writer 
sees his own particular philosophy of life as the motive 
power behind the Saint’s actions. It could scarce be 
otherwise, and we can only hope that God may make 
use of this love of the Poveight lo, however imperfect, 
to draw these admirers of the Saint nearer to Himself. 


ALPpHoNsus Bonnar, O.F.M. 


1S The Letter also contains a very explicit declaration of be- 
lief in the eternal punishment of Hell (Quarracchi ed., p. 97). 
Mr. Jerome K. Jerome recently declared Hell to be quite un- 
Franciscan. 
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ST. FRANCIS AND ST. DOMINIC 


HE contrast between the two saints is as obvious 

as the likeness ; indeed, such likeness as there was 
sprang more from their background, environment, and 
common century than from personal resemblance in 
story or work or ideals. Besides the common century 
there was, of course, the common faith; but apart from 
these things that are the settings and not the gems, 
the gems themselves, though equally precious, were 
singularly unlike. The two succeeded to the long 
winter of the Dark Ages and the illumination of the 
twelfth century, and they were caught up in the crea- 
tive movement of the thirteenth; there was, therefore, 
a certain community of spirit which their age naturally 
begot in them. They both started orders of Friars. 

But remove the age and look at the men. What a 
perfect contrast! Dominic is of noble Spanish origin, 
born in bleak and desolate lands, growing up in a 
feudal tower ; his early years are years of study, in the 
house of a priest, at the University, and as one of a 
community of Canons. Quietness throws its veil over 
him, and his companion is learning, and wisdom is 
his star. 

Francis comes of the trading stock of Assisi, a city 
of commerce, but also of rich colouring and crowded 
wealth, and ripens to manhood in the service of his 
father’s trade. In the little city, amongst his young 
companions, he is the leader, gay, joyous, light of 
heart, a singer of songs with his fingers nimble on the 
viol and his feet beating time in the dance. The 
young commercial world of that time was not so very 
different from ours, and Francis is only an earlier 
counterpart of the modern young man about town, 
exquisitely dressed, careless of reputation, person- 
ally clean of heart, with a delight in night clubs and 
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musical comedy. The types are extant still, the lover 
of wisdom and the lover of joy, the scholar who is at 
times the scholar gipsy and the joyous adventurer 
who dances till dawn and at midday plans new strokes 
of business. 

Those who pursue wisdom find always more wis- 
dom and proceed forward in a straight line; those who 
quest joy shall hardly find it, they must go seeking 
something else if they are to retain it: ‘Joy whose 
hand is ever at his lips bidding adieu.” Wisdom can 
be wedded early and never lose her fascination; joy 
must be forgotten in order that we have her near. 
Joy is like a wilful child that refuses to come till you 
announce loudly that you don’t want her, then you 
will find her pulling at your hand. So Dominic grows 
more joyous as the years pass, while Francis seems in 
his last two years to have turned to sadness, as though 
the dull colour of his tunic had tinted grey his skies, 
as though Sister Fire had turned to Sister Ashes. 
It was on ashes that he lay down to die. 

Nothing is more noticeable than the divergence of 
the ideals of these two who sought to restore the world 
to Christ. Dominic is the father of a family of philo- 
sophers, Francis begot the emotional school of art; 
Dominic’s sons have turned philosophy into classified 
and labelled thought, Francis’ children have given to 
art the gift of tears. Yet for all their planning, the 
work merged them; the Dominicans grew more like 
the Franciscans, and the Franciscans like the Domini- 
cans. Roger Bacon and Duns Scotus were Friars 
Minor, while Fra Angelico and Fra Bartolomeo were 
Preaching Friars. The lines crossed, but the lines 
came from very different leads. 

Perhaps the attitude of the two to poverty as much 
as to anything else shows them the children of the 
same age, yet using carefully this instrument of good 
in a very personal way, shows how little éach in his 
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St. Francis and St. Dominic 


attitude to poverty was borrowing from his brother 
friar. 

Already in Languedoc, before St. Dominic had 
heard or known of St. Francis, he had adopted an 
apostolate of poverty. The witnesses of his canonisa- 
tion affirm it, the documents prove it, and the Chron- 
icles of the time bear it out. This is not to be won- 
dered at. It was part of the spirit of the time. Cathari, 
Vaudois, the Poor Men of Lyons were all of the same 
age that found in poverty a means to the better follow- 
ing of Christ. Indeed, the heritage had been conti- 
nuous from the Gospel. The entail of poverty had 
affected all His heirs. St. Francis, therefore, in ac- 
cepting poverty was not original in his act; he was 
original in the use he made of it, perhaps, too, in the 
extreme form in which he practised it. He did not 
think of it as St. Dominic and the others did, as a 
means of preaching, but as a sermon itself. For 
Dominic the value of it lay chiefly for the apostle in 
its giving him perfect freedom in his task; with it he 
could travel light in a feudal age, he had no land to 
tether him to one spot, was not ascriptus glebae. For 
Francis almost the chief value of poverty was that it 
meant a close copying of Christ, and secondly that it 
would affect all those who witnessed it. In a world 
and in an age when men sought wealth, he judged it 
a valuable lesson to show an example of one at least 
who sought poverty. Dominic thought most of the 
apostle, Francis of his audience. For Dominic his 
work could continue even if his workers owned land 
and income, for Francis such a supposition would 
have denied the very essence of his work. Dominic 
preached and lived poverty, Francis preached by 
means of his poverty. His poverty was more eloquent 
than his lips. 

It has been said, by way of showing the difference 
between them, that St. Dominic begged in order to 
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live; but that St. Francis lived in order to beg. In 
a word, for Dominic it was a means to the accomplish- 
ower of a purpose, for Francis it was the purpose 
itself. 

To take the Dominican test would be to take preach- 
ing, for preaching was what St. Dominic sought in an 
original way. Mere preaching was part of the spirit 
of the times as much as poverty was: both were reac- 
tions against prevalent excesses or defects. Here 
then, again, while the common background made their 
work somehow similar, the way of approach was wholly 
distinct foreach. St. Francis preached and urged his 
children to go preaching, but learning for him was only 
to be used sparingly in sermons; the universities were 
not to be sought out, doctrine was to be rather avoided 
than deliberately studied; moral exhortation was 
chiefly the type he followed ; he wished to move men’s 
hearts rather than clear their brains. Dominic, on the 
contrary, chose just that preaching which should be 
instructive, and, therefore, he desired that his fol- 
lowers should themselves be well instructed, and he 
went himself and sent his sons to the universities. 
Both preached and both were poor; but the particular 
purpose of each made all other ends subordinate to 
that purpose, and so, though they lived alike in many 
ways, in many ways they stood apart. — 

The foreign missions again attracted both, though 
only St. Francis of the two actually went to try. His 
daring and simplicity sent him straight to the Sultan 
of Egypt, whom he tried to convert in an interview, 
thinking only of the fire within him and not under- 
standing how any one, who knew what he knew, could 
fail to be set ablaze with the love of Christ. Dominic 
in his turn sought the Tartar hordes, still hoping to 
go to them when death’s approach finally forbade. 
His hope was to teach and then die for his teaching, 
to win them and die in the winning. For him it was 
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St. Francis and St. Dominic 


the adventure of martyrdom, for St. Francis it was the 
preaching of Christ. 

Starting thus with their different origins and using 
their instruments of good to different purposes, it was 
not to be wondered at that their children, less great 
than they, should have fallen foul of each other in 
the descending centuries. The two Orders were too 
much alike not to be thrown together in their work and 
too different not to find proximity of work a cause of 
friction. Their respective followers have criticised 
each other’s use of the same instruments, a perfectly 
legitimate proceeding, but from their own point of 
view, which is the wrong point of view from which to 
judge the other man’s success. Dominicans have 
quarrelled with Franciscan scholasticism, and the 
Franciscans with Dominican poverty; in either case 
the specialist was quarrelling with the amateur. 

There is no way of following both. It would be 
as unlikely as to find the biographer of Newman treat- 
ing Manning justly or Manning’s biographer giving 
proper value to Newman’s ideals and ideas. Of 
course there is one fact that makes this comparison 
not quite hold good between the two saints—namely, 
that they are saints. Biographers of canonised saints 
are more careful of their impartiality towards other 
canonised saints from whom their hero or heroine dif- 
fered. Once a man or woman has been canonised the 
Catholic writer feels that his subject has slipped a little 
from his judgment, and that he is not one to estimate 
nicely the supernatural motives of a great lover of 
God. Was it not St. Thomas’s epigram on St. Bona- 
ventura: ‘ Let us leave a saint to write on a saint’? 
Only a saint can write sympathetically of a saint by 
way of an apologia, so Bonaventure writes well of 
Francis and Bishop Barnes of Birmingham writes ill. 
Or, again, in another medium, who but Thompson has 
explored the skyey coasts of Shelley? Has not Mase- 
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field, in his little volume on Shakespeare, given us the 
most choice literary criticism of our age? 

After the recognition of that principle, what can 
the writer of this article do but end? There is one 
thing that he can do. He can add this. Francis was 
a man shoulders higher than other men, and lifted 
above them by the force of a simple and literal nature, 
childlike in its interpretation of the Gospel, a doer of 
the word. Commanded by a heavenly voice to ‘re- 
store the Church,’ he knew no better than to restore 
with his own hands a ruined Church he knew. No 
dreamer that, but a practical man of affairs. He 
hears the Gospel read in church, bidding those that 
would be perfect sell all they have and give the price 
of it to the poor, and let them come follow Christ. 
He sold not only all he had, but also some things that 
his father had, not understanding how any father 
could take this amiss. So, too, stripping himself 
naked, he left his father. Why not, indeed? A man 
should leave all things. Very well, then, he will strip 
himself even of his clothes. ‘Mad,’ said the people. 
Perhaps, or else very sane. A dreamer? Can you 
call that man a dreamer who obeys the Gospel liter- 
ally? Is he a dreamer or is he the one man awake? 
It was said that men should watch. Was he the 
watcher or the others in the church with him who heard 
the same Gospel words, and yet heard them not? 

Dominic seemed a dreamer to those who saw him, 
when he scattered his little band of followers after a 
few months of discipleship as soon as he returned from 
Rome with papal approval for his Order. It seemed 
so unwise to scatter them thus early and untrained to 
walk over the roads to Spain, Paris and Bologna, to 
go learning and lecturing whichever was needed most. 
Yet these dreamers altered the course of the world. 
When youth dreams, the memories of the day before 
mingle with the romances it has read. Even the ban- 
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St. Francis and St. Dominic 


quet still weighs on it heavily, colouring with fore- 
boding the passing glitter of jumbled visions of the 
night. Yet in some strange way the waking hours of 
youth are inspired a little by these remembered 
dreams. 

Foreboding weighed heavily on these two, driving 
Francis from his mirth to an ending that is touched 
with ‘ tears of mortal things,’ lifting Dominic from his 
solitary boyhood to the joyous character of his last 
years. The gay-hearted follow Francis to his moun- 
tain and its wounds, the lonely boy quietly joins 
Dominic to learn of wisdom and then tell of it to the 
crowd. A foreboding quenches the laughter in the 
house of love, and awakes a smile of peace on the faces 
of the wise; it makes the troubador weave into his song 
a note of sorrow, and it urges the quiet scholar from 
his study to save a troubled world with joyous con- 
fidence. 

From commerce to the Wounds of Christ, from the 
University to the Mysteries of the Life of Christ, joy- 
ful, sorrowful, and glorious, are the trade routes of 
these two civilisations. The counting house and the 
schoolroom opened their doors, and from out of them 
flowed a stream of workers who preached Christ, who 
is folly to the wise and poverty to the rich. But such 
garments of folly and such rags worn by youth, eagerly 
and clearly, became banners of a new crusade, which 
yet endures, the war and the foe and the warriors. 
It seems, too, to many who are now considering the 
world before their eyes that it bears strong resemblance 
to the world of Francis and Dominic, that its needs are 
the needs of that old generation, and that its remedies 
must be the same, poverty and wisdom, preached and 
lived. 

BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 
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ST. FRANCIS AND THE FRANCISCANS IN 
| THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


4 ners part played by Englishmen in the first days 
of the Franciscan Order seems small, and is 
perhaps obscured by the fact that its earliest historians 
were Italians to whom the nationality of their brethren 
had no importance. One is glad to think that one of 
the earliest of the followers of St. Francis, ‘ secundus 
in ordine,’ whatever that may imply, and ‘ socius beati 
Francisci,’ was William the Englishman, and that we 
have before us his beautiful drawing of Our Lord 
among the candlesticks which was brought to Eng- 
land to be preserved by Matthew Paris. Chroniclers 
of the Order say almost nothing about him, and the 
one legend that has attached itself to his name speaks 
of his sanctity and humility. One wonders how a 
travelling Englishman, even in that international age 
when a dialect of French carried one from England 
to Rome, had settled down in a little Italian hill town, 
so completely as to leave no memory of his nationality, 
especially if he was that ‘guidam de Assisio’ ‘ secun- 
dus in ordine’ between Bernard of Quintevalle and 
Brother Giles. Or was his anonymity due to a touch 
of almost jealous affection in Brother Leo and the Com- 
panions? When he died in 1232, five years after St. 
Francis, he was buried in the great church of San 
Francesco at Assisi, and at once miracles began to 
be wrought at his tomb with such frequency that the 
Minister General came to his grave and ordered him 
in virtue of holy obedience to work no more. They 
ceased, and his grave is almost forgotten; when I in- 
sisted on seeing it many years ago, a mound of chairs 
and furniture had to be removed before the long flat 
stone, incised with his name and similitude, could be 
seen, A fanciful portrait of him was drawn by Mat- 
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St. Francis in the British Museum 


thew Paris on the margin of the manuscript of the 
Chronica Majora, in Corpus Christi College, which 
also contains what are probably the earliest drawings 
of St. Francis preaching to the birds, and of the vision 
of the Stigmata that exists. Unfortunately it was not 
possible to bring these to London. 

The collection now on view in the Grenville room at 
the British Museum has been got together to illus- 
trate the life and activities of St. Francis and his 
friars, and the materials on which our knowledge of 
them is based. Manuscripts of the early lives of St. 
Francis are very rarely to be found, partly because 
of the order to destroy them made in 1266 by the 
General Chapter when the official Life was promul- 
gated, but also, one feels sure, by the accidents atten- 
dant on continual use. The larger number of the few 
copies that survive were preserved, as Professor Little 
tells us, in Benedictine or Cistercian abbeys, where 
they were in less constant demand as well as immune 
from the zeal of the destroyer. Of the earliest life 
of all, the first life by Thomas of Celano, a fine copy 
is shown, the page at which it is open, no doubt by in- 
tention, preserving a unique but necessary reading 
which escaped even the learned fathers of Quaracchi 
in their collation, a simple word ‘ not.” The Chronicle 
of Julian of Speyer, of which the authorship was long 
unrecognised, it being known as the anonymous 
‘Vita secunda,’ is here. Side by side with it is a still 
more rare metrical life of St. Francis written by Henry 
of Avranches, the court poet of Henry III of Eng- 
land and of the ‘Stupor Mundi,’ the Emperor Fred- 
erick II, about 1230. The poem is in the taste of the 
time, and follows out to the full the rules of the ‘ Poe- 
tria novella’ of Gaufridus the Englishman, though 
it never attained his popularity: the Saint is seen in 
it through a faint mist of classical allusions and tags. 
But the volume in which it is preserved, lent by Cam- 
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bridge University (and only one other manuscript is 
known), has another interest, because it also brings 
us back to Matthew Paris whose property it once was. 
The poem, whatever value it has, has been printed, in 
a small Italian town, and no copy seems to have 
reached England. 

The second and longer life of St. Francis, by 
Thomas of Celano, was for a long time thought to 
have perished completely; indeed, it is not yet thirty 
years since it was re-discovered. But in its time it 
must have had a wide publicity, for from Worcester 
Cathedral Library comes a volume of Legenda con- 
taining long extracts made by and for the monks of 
Worcester (about 1315), probably for reading during 
the hours of refection. Another interesting volume 
open here at the passage where St. Francis added to 
his Laudes the verses praising God for ‘Our sister 
Death’; it is a manuscript of the ‘ Mirror of Perfec- 
tion,’ a compilation of materials whose putting to- 
gether must have extended over three-quarters of a 
century, which has a special interest for the present 
writer as being the copy from which he made his trans- 
lation. Another precious volume of Franciscan 
writings providing the Latin originals, hitherto un- 
known, of some chapters of the Fioretti, has been lent 
by Professor Little. It is interesting to note that 
modern research is tending to attach much more value 
to the picture of St. Francis in the Fioretti than it was 
disposed to do in the first flush of its study of the new 
materials for the Saint’s history. 

The pictorial side of the British Museum Exhibi- 
tion exhibits medieval art very well, especially in its 
later Italian phases, but adds very little to our know- 
ledge. I must except, however, a fine drawing of St. 
Bernardino of Siena and his companion which has all 
the air of being a portrait. The saint is standing en- 
tranced in a vision of the emblem of the Saviour’s 
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name which, legend tells us, was first drawn for the 
benefit of a poor card-maker who, converted by the 
Saint’s preaching, was lamenting the consequent loss 
of his livelihood. ‘Cut this on wood and sell it,’ was 
the Saint’s reply, and he sketched out the well-known 
device, of which an original example is still preserved 
in a historic collection of playing-cards. Another 
drawing purporting to show William of Ockham 
arguing with his pupils has a certain value as show- 
ing the appearance of a fourteenth century university 
lecture, though it is very unlikely to be in any sense 
a portrait. A charming little amateur painting of St. 
Clare and St. Francis, made by Sister Sibilla of Bons- 
dorf, somewhere about 1470, in its typical German 
way, devoid of every grace of craftsmanship, yet holds 
one with its simple directness and the love of its sub- 
ject shown in every line. Brother William of Eng- 
land’s drawing, of which I have already written, has 
no rival in the exhibition; it stands apart in a class by 
itself. 

The missionary impulse of the early Franciscans 
was a result of the evangelistic zeal of their founder, 
expressed directly by the Rule, and shown by ex- 
ample. St. Francis himself went out to the Cru- 
saders in 1219, and left their camp at Damietta on 
a mission to the Sultan of Egypt, remaining many 
days among the Saracens preaching and teaching, 
half expecting, half welcoming martyrdom, and so 
impressed the Sultan that he asked for the Saint’s 
prayers when parting that God would reveal to him 
the faith and law most pleasing to Him. The story, 
round which legend soon began to grow, is here shown 
in the ‘ Historia Occidentalis’ of Jacques de Vitry, 
a French bishop, who saw him and describes him as 
‘a simple and illiterate man, beloved of God and of 
men.’ Though many Franciscans have done good 
service as missionary explorers, only one of them is 
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here represented by his written account of his travels; 
our fullest knowledge of the Tartar hordes is derived 
from William de Rubruquis, who visited them in 1253 
on a mission from the Pope: a copy of his manuscript 
is here to be seen. 

If St. Francis was completely successful in impres- 
sing his missionary spirit on his spiritual family, he 
failed as completely in indoctrinating it with his deep 
distrust of any kind of learning. We hear, indeed, 
little of any display of science, as it was then con- 
sidered, among his immediate converts and followers, 
but the attraction of the Order when put forward by 
preachers inspired by him was irresistible, especially 
among the Universities. Even in his own lifetime the 
greatest teacher of theological Paris joined the Order, 
and for the years before the rise into fame first of 
Albertus Magnus and then of St. Thomas, the Friars 
Minor were among the foremost teachers in the Uni- 
versities of Paris and Oxford, and this not only by 
the living voice, but by their books also. The thir- 
teenth century was the age of encyclopedias. Its first 
thirty years had made available the stored-up know- 
ledge of Greek thought, as transmitted by Arabic 
teachers; the bulk of material was so great that it be- 
came an urgent necessity to present both theology and 
science in a systematic form. Alexander of Hales 
was the first to produce a Summa of theology, which 
Bacon irreverently described many years later as a 
horse-load ; like other pioneers, his work speedily fell 
into oblivion, even among the teachers of his own 
Order. Bartholomew the Englishman, whom a later 
tradition describes as a member of the Glanville 
family, had a better fate with his encyclopedic work 
On the Properties of Things, though it was far less 
inclusive than the Speculum of Vincent of Beau- 
vais. He was a teacher of theology in the schools of 
his Order in France and Germany about 1230, and, 
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St. Francis in the British Museum 


probably to assist his pupils with similes for their ser- 
mons, seems to have gathered together and arranged 
systematically notes on all the natural phenomena and 
objects mentioned in the Bible or met with in common 
life. His work was the most popular text-book of 
natural history in the Middle Ages; manuscripts of it 
abound, it was translated into many European lan- 
guages, and was many times printed in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, the earliest of these incuna- 
bula being that printed by Caxton at Cologne. The 
Latin text is not shown, it is represented here by a 
fine manuscript copy of Trevisa’s translation of it into 
English made in 1398; unfortunately, no copy of this 
version has yet been found which preserves the dialec- 
tical peculiarities of the translator. 

The English Franciscans supplied a large number 
of eminent teachers to the Order in the thirteenth 
century perhaps owing to their close association with 
Grosseteste and his circle; his library was left to the 
Grey Friars of Oxford. One side of their activity is 
shown here by an unattractive looking manuscript, a 
late copy of a catalogue of the theological books in the 
monastic libraries of England, which was first drawn 
up about 1250, under the inspiration, as Professor 
Little suggests, of Adam Marsh, the first lector of the 
Oxford Grey Friars, who is represented here by a 
volume of his letters, important not only for the his- 
tory of the friars themselves, but also of England, as 
he was a friend of Simon de Montfort and corre- 
sponded with him and many leading people of the 
time. John Peckham, another friar minor and provin- 
cial minister of the English province, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, taught mathematics and astro- 
nomy in Paris, and has left works on these subjects. 
He is represented here by a treatise written during the 
dispute between the University of Paris and the friars 
of both Orders. Perhaps the most widely known 
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Franciscan of the century was Roger Bacon, the ‘ won- 
derful doctor.’ He is represented here by the earliest 
existing manuscript of his best-known work, the Opus 
Majus, which was written at the desire of Pope 
Clement to show the utility of various branches of 
knowledge to Christendom and to urge a thorough 
reform of education. The manuscript is open at pages 
showing Hebrew and Greek alphabets and passages 
with their transliteration. Other works of Bacon in 
the British Museum not here shown were most pro- 
bably obtained in Paris by friar William Herebert to- 
wards the end of the century when, as the Lanercost 
Chronicle tells us, he was there at the time of the 
miracle of the Sacrament. The early lectures of 
Bacon at the University of Paris before he became a 
friar are now passing through the press. 

This brings us to the records of the early history of 
the English Franciscans. The story of the Coming 
of the Friars Minor is told by Thomas of Eccleston, 
the text of which has been published by Professor 
Little, and an excellent translation by Dr. Gurney 
Salter, and we see here two of the three manuscripts 
in which his Chronicle is preserved, one of them lent 
by the Dean and Chapter of York, the other belong- 
ing to the British Museum. This latter is, unfortu- 
nately, incomplete, and a fragment of it, discovered in 
1879, again disappeared in 1882, as important manu- 
scripts in private ownership have a knack of doing. 
Eccleston is an important witness for the spirit of the 
early friars, and for their loving rivalry with the 
Preaching Friars, who had arrived in England before 
them. The Lanercost Chronicle, of which a fine manu- 
script is shown, is the work of two friars minor of a 
later generation, but it gives us independent evidence 
of some early traditions of the history of English Fran- 
ciscanism, and preserves many details of its progress 
later on. A book containing the privileges of the 
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won- Order and the Bulls in its favour may also be regarded 

liest {| as containing much of its history. 
pus | Early documents showing the internal working of 
ope | _ the English province are extremely rare, and nearly 
s of / all we know about it is derived from incidental notices, 
ugh | many of which are collected in The English Francis- 
ages + cans under Henry III, by J. Sever. This rarity gives 
ages | a Special interest to an ill-written manuscript on rough 
nin | dirty parchment here shown, containing the list of 
pro- deaths in the different Custodies of England from 
t to- 1304 to 1334. These lists had to be sent to each gen- 
‘cost eral chapter as a matter of routine, and even if this 
the manuscript were only a copy retained by the provin- 
; of | cial minister, it speaks highly for the observance of 
nea | poverty by the English province. The catalogue of 
the monastic libraries of England drawn up by the 
y of friars has already been spoken of. The Grey Friars 
ning | of London have left more written records behind them, 
ton, | though of later date. Amongst others shown is a fif- 
Ssor teenth century register, open at a page which records 
rney the founding by Sir Richard Whittington in 1421 of 
ripts | their new library. Elsewhere we are shown a list of 
lent _ burials in the Grey Friars’ church (Stow describes 
ong- their monuments), for it was then, and had been for 
ortu- _ long, a thing much to be desired to die in the habit of 
din, St. Francis and to be buried among his sons. A very 
anu- early example of this desire is seen in the copy, certi- 
ing. ’ fied by the Bishop of Ossory under seal, of a will dated 
F the 1267, in which the rector of an Irish parish leaves a 
the small sum to the friars of Kilkenny and desires to be 
fore | buried among them. Another record here exhibited 
anu- | _ tells of the end under Henry VIII of the house of the 
ofa | Grey Friars in London, being a letter of its Warden, 


ence |  Lhomas Chapman, to Cromwell in 1538 offering sur- 


ran- |. render, The church was finally merged with other 
TESS church properties into Christ’s Hospital. The pro- 
the vince of Scotland is represented only by a Bull of 
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1465 to the Minister of the Observants for the founda- 
tion of new houses; while from Ireland comes a little 
pocket volume of the early fourteenth century which 
reveals the mixed feelings of the Anglo-Irish friars 
of the day who had to do with the native population. 
Its contents range from religious poems, such as that 
by frere Michel Kyldare here exhibited, to humorous 
or worse than humorous, parodies of the Offices. Medie- 
val irreverence, we know, was perfectly compatible 
with deep devotion; but it sometimes passes our com- 
prehension, as in the present instance, how they could 
exist in the same person. But we remember that our 
first English song, Summer is a-cumin’ in, was pre- 
served to us by being written as an alternative to 
Perspice Christicola. {nthe face of a rival and threa- 
tening creed this irreverence vanished, and the latest 
evidence of the missionary fervour of the Franciscan 
spirit here shown is the narrative of the Order from 
1600 to 1645 by an Irish Capuchin, Nicholas Arch- 
bold, describing on the open page before us, the 
conversion of a band of English actors at Cologne. 
Specimen licences to hear confessions, agreements for 
saying masses, and letters of confraternity illustrate 
the official side of Franciscan work in a clerical world 
whose order was already settled when they came into 
it, but which received them at first gladly, and ulti- 
mately moulded them into harmony with itself. 
Looking round this little exhibition once more, with 
its well-designed picture of three centuries of Fran- 
ciscanism as it affected these countries, one is sud- 
denly struck by the reflection that there is nothing 
here to show the bitter dissensions which rent the Order 
time after time, alike on points of principle and prac- 
tice, nor is there anything to show that peculiar mys- 
tical devotion in Englishmen which revealed itself in 
the poems of Jacopone da Todi or Ramon Lull. Eng- 
lish Franciscans produced no Walter Hilton or Juliana 
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St. Francis in the British Museum 


or Richard Rolle from among them, they obeyed their 
rule, and lived as practical men; they preached and 
laboured and prayed, and when the blow fell on the 
religious houses, great and small, the Friars Minor 
were found as poor as when they landed three cen- 
turies before. 

I cannot conclude without saying that Professor 
Little has written an account of this exhibition, which 
may be obtained at the British Museum for twopence. 
Ever since the publication of The Grey Friars of Ox- 
ford, in 1891, he has been rendering incalculable 
service to Franciscan studies, and this little account is 
not the least of them. 


RoBERT STEELE. 








THE RICH MAN OF ASSISI 


IETRO Bernadone’s son 
Was richer than a king. They say 
He found a field where treasure lay, 
And bartered all to buy it. None 
In all the land so rich as he 
To wed the Lady Poverty. } 


Though princes of the earth should cry 
Him welcome, lofty palace roof 
Seemed low to him, who held aloof, ) 
Nor set his lower than the sky; 
While all his wealthy kith and kin 5 
Brought gems and furs to robe him in. 


With ermine hangings for his bed 
Came Sister Snow in winter time; 
And Sister Rain and Brother Rime 

With pearls and diamonds crowned his head, } 
Till Brother Sun, in kingly play, : 
Would come and fling them all away. 


And yet this Dives, lusting still, 
Would rifle with his miser’s art 
The very coffers of God’s Heart, 
Till on a day he had his will : 
From heaven’s height a seraph came, 
And brought him rubies red as flame. 


Green-arrassed halls with perfume strewn 
House him, of all men wealthiest, | 
With ruby buckle at his breast, 
And ruby-studded glove and shoon. | 
O rich man Francis, look on me, 


So poor, who crave an alms of thee. 
M.B. 
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WHEN FRANCIS CAME 4A-RIDING 


} ‘ St. Francis having completed the forty days’ fast in honour 
of St. Michael on the holy mountain of Alvernia, descended the 
mount with Brother Leo and with a devout peasant, on whose 
ass he also rode, because that for the nails in his feet he could 
not well put them to the ground.’—Fioretti. 


yok Poor Man comes a-riding; 

Like folks of some account ! 

What ails the Lady Poverty 

That at this hour of triumph she 

Should serve him to a mount? 

He comes on an ass, and the village street 
Shall hear no more the sound of his feet 

) Nor yet with the witless wanderer treat 

Now Francis comes a-riding. 


Humility went striding 

Over the chasm, deep and wide, 

That yawned in the rock on the day Christ died ; 
Humility fled from the world to hide 

Where poverty was biding. 

Fleeing the world at a frenzied pace 

On feet that bled in the thorn-strewn place; 

But down from the fiery mount of grace 
Humility comes riding ! 


This Poverty’s providing? 
Shoon with a crimson ’broidery ! 
Woe, for a saint’s backsliding ! 


Ah, shod with the nails of Calvary, 

Shod with the sandals no men see, 

Humility in hiding 

Comes from the hill of the soul’s intent 
, That was blest on the day when the rocks were rent. 
| Oh, Passion of Christ! let our knees be bent 

When Francis comes a-riding. 

Enip Dinnts. 
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SAINT FRANCIS, APOSTLE OF THE BLESSED 
EUCHARIST 


SAINT Francis studying Holy Scripture: no, it 
must be confessed, few people ever picture him 
bent over a book or, with pen in hand, busy over his 
writing, pausing awhile to pray and ponder, and then 
taking up his work once more. I should like to see 
an artist produce a picture of Francis writing, for it 
would serve to remind us that, though his writings 
may be all gathered together into the compass of a 
single slender volume, they contain, nevertheless, 
passages of unsurpassed beauty. And this was the 
result not merely of prayer, but of study. Intrinsic 
evidence makes this plain, even if we had no further 
proof; but, as a matter of fact, we have the express 
testimony of Saint Bonaventure, who tells us that, 
though, prior to the foundation of the Order, he had 
never devoted much time to study—his early educa- 
tion was slightly above the average, since he knew 
French, and was well read in romance literature— 
afterwards he made considerable progress in learning, 
not merely by prayer, but by study, zon solum orando 
sed etiam legendo.* 

Now, in these writings of Saint Francis, there is a 
certain subject to which is given an unmistakable pro- 
minence. -It is not poverty, not the abstract love of 
God, not preaching, but devotion to the Person of Our 
Lord in the Blessed Sacrament, and as a consequence 
great reverence for priests and churches. It is the 
purpose of this paper to illustrate this point and, as a 
preliminary, it is well to bear in mind that this attitude 
of Francis was a conscious protest against a wide- 
spread neglect of and irreverence towards the Blessed 


1Cf. Opera Omnia S. Bonaventurae (Quaracchi ed.) t. viii, 
Epistola de tribus quaestionibus. 
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St. Francis, Apostle of the Blessed Eucharist 


Sacrament, and a spirit of open contempt for such 
priests—numerous alas! in those days—whose lives 
were in open contrast to their calling. In a work, 
significantly entitled De occasione errorum heretic- 
orum,’ we find these abuses noted and held up to 
severe censure. To modern ears they sound almost 
incredible; the consecrated host was allowed to fall 
into decay, the pyx was left hanging in a room whilst 
the priest, on his rounds, went in to a tavern, adul- 
terated wine was used at Mass, and churches were 
turned into places of amusement or refreshment. It 
was against the spirit such abuses indicated that Fran- 
cis and his children set themselves most vigorously.” 
The writings of Saint Francis open with a series of 
brief Admonitions, and, of these, the first is On the 
Body of Christ. It is an outspoken and plain affirma- 
tion of faith in the Real Presence. Just as, says the 
Saint, it is not enough to see merely the humanity of 
Jesus Christ, but we must look beyond that visible 
human nature of his and acknowledge the unseen 
divinity, so in the Blessed Sacrament, we must see 
more than the mere forms of bread and wine; ‘ with 
our eyes beholding bread and wine, let us see and 
firmly believe that his most holy Body and Blood are 


2 By Anonymus of Passau, in Preger’s Beirtrage sur Ges- 
chichte der Waldensier im Mittelalter: Munich, 1875. This is 
referred to in Father Felder’s book The Ideals of St. Franics, 
one of the best works on St. Francis that have appeared in 
recent years. 


%In the Catalogus xiv Generalium (Analecta Franciscana, t. 
iii, p. 694) we read of John Parenti (1227-1232) : Ipse praesidens 
Generali Capitulo corpus Domini summa cum reverentia in 
argentea vel eburnea pyxide infra bene seratam capsellam teneri 
mandavit, cum nihil esset in caelo vel in terra simili veneratione 
colendum. Nunc, adds the chronicler, c. 1300, super altare 
suspendunt, unde, praesente aliquando populo, vel haberi non 
potest, fune, quo suspenditur, impedito, vel eo rupto aut disso- 
luto, cum scandalo et periculo cadit. 
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there, living and real.’ The intense faith of Francis 
in the Blessed Sacrament was the source of his rever- 
ence for priests. Well known is the story of how on 
one occasion, when he was entering a village to preach, 
a priest of notoriously evil life was pointed out to him, 
and the question asked as to how anyone could show 
respect to such as he. Francis’s only answer was to 
go forward, kneel before one who, though unworthy, 
was still Christ’s minister, and kiss his hand. In his 
T estament—that most touching of all Franciscan 
documents, written by the saint in the very last days 
of his life, and redolent of intense emotion—we have 
this principle expressly brought out: ‘I do not like 
to think of sin in them (priests), for I discern in them 
the Son of God, and they are my masters. Thus I 
act, for I see nothing visibly in this world of the most 
high Son of God Himself, except his most holy Body 
and Blood, which they bring again, and which they 
alone administer to others.’ 

The same idea that the story illustrates and the 
Testament establishes as a definite principle is em- 
bodied in the twenty-sixth Admonition : ‘ Though they 
be sinners, still no one should judge them... . . for 
in proportion as the ministry they exercise is more 
sublime than all others—for their charge is the most 
holy Body and Blood of Our Lord Jesus Christ, which 
they bring again and which they alone administer to 
others—so are they the more guilty who sin against 
them.’ 

In the short Salutation of the Virtues there is no 
reference to the Blessed Eucharist, but there follows 
a little writing lamenting the prevalent irreverence to- 
wards this great Sacrament and the dirt and disorder 
surrounding its reservation. ‘Let all of us clerics 
note how great the sin and ignorance which certain 
persons display concerning the most holy Body and 
Blood of Our Lord Jesus Christ . . . . how mean the 
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St. Francis, Apostle of the Blessed Eucharist 


chalices are and the corporals and linen whereon are 
sacrificed the Body and Blood of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. And by many it is left in most unseemly places 
and in pitiable wise carried about, and unworthily re- 
ceived and without discernment administered to 
others.’ It is the same catalogue of abuses that we 
find recorded in the work of the Anonymus of Passau. 
Saint Francis urges vehemently to amendment: let 
the Blessed Sacrament be fittingly reserved ix loco 
pretioso; the rubrics of the Church and her precepts 
must be observed, and then, as a characteristic touch, 
showing the saint’s vivid faith in the person of Christ, 
‘Do we forget,’ he writes, ‘that we are to fall into 
his hands?’ 

There follows in the writings of Francis the Regula 
Prima, i.e., the amplification of the original brief 
‘form of life’ orally approved by Pope Innocent III 
in 1209, which by 1221 had expanded into a lengthy 
document of twenty-three chapters. Only two chap- 
ters concern us here. Chapter xix insists that the 
brethren show forth by word and life their adhesion to 
the Catholic faith. It then reiterates the now familiar 
exhortation to show reverence to ecclesiastics: ‘in 
those matters that concern our souls’ salvation, let us 
hold all clerics and all religious as our masters... . 
and let us respect their office.’ The following chapter 
speaks of the sacrament of Penance. Confession is 
to be made to priests of the Order, if possible, other- 
wise to good priests outside, and thus contrite, and 
having confessed their sins, let them receive the Body 
and Blood of Our Lord Jesus Christ with great humi- 
lity and reverence. 

There follows—in the Quaracchi edition of the 
writings of Francis—the Regula Secunda, the actual 
Rule of the Order to-day, approved by Pope Honorius 
III. It is much shorter than the earlier Rule, and 
contains no special reference to the Blessed Sacra- 
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ment. It is followed immediately by the Testament, 
from which I have already quoted, and this, in turn, 
by that exquisite little gem, De religiosa habitatione in 
eremo. I would fain delay awhile on all of these, so 
beautiful are they in their touching simplicity, but as 
they are not expressly to our present purpose, I must 
pass on at once to by far the most valuable expression 
of the views of Francis on the Blessed Sacrament, 
that, namely, which is contained in his letters. Of 
these there are five, and, broadly speaking, one may 
say the Saint’s purpose in composing them was, on the 
one hand, to reach those too distant from him to en- 
able him to establish personal contact with them, and, 
on the other, to speak to those whom his great infirmi- 
ties towards the close of his life prevented him from 
addressing by word of mouth. 

The first, then, is a letter of some considerable 
length, addressed to ‘all the faithful.” Once more 
we come upon the theme, so dear to the heart of 
Francis. ‘We should,’ he writes, ‘confess all our 
sins to a priest, and receive from him the Body and 
Blood of Our Lord Jesus Christ. He who does not 
eat his Flesh and drink His Blood cannot enter into 
the Kingdom of God . . . . We ought also to visit 
Churches often, and to hold clerics in reverence, not 
for themselves merely, if they are sinners, but on 
account of their office and the administration of the 
most holy Body and Blood of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which they sacrifice upon the altar, and receive, and 
distribute to others. And let all of us know most cer- 
tainly that no one can be saved except through the 
Blood of Our Lord Jesus Christ, and through the 
holy words of the Lord, which clerics say and announce 
and minister, and which they alone ought to minister 
and not others.’ * 


* And this is the man whom Dean Inge would have the readers 
of The Evening Standard believe was opposed to ecclesiastics. 
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St. Francis, Apostle of the Blessed Eucharist 


In this letter occurs also the very vivid description 
of the miser’s death, a good example of what the 
preaching of Francis must have been like. 

The second letter was written towards the end of his 
life, when sickness was pressing heavily upon him; 
it is addressed to a general chapter and, thence, to 
all his children. Brief though it is, it remains one of 
the most beautiful exhortations to priestly sanctity 
ever penned. There is again the tender pleading for 
reverence towards the Blessed Sacrament : ‘ Therefore 
do I beg you all, my brethren, kissing your feet and 
with all the charity I may, to show all possible rever- 
ence and all honour to the most holy Body and Blood 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ in whom the things that are 
in heaven and the things that are on earth are brought 
to peace and reconciled to Almighty God.’* Then 
Francis turns to his priests: ‘Also do I beseech all 
my brothers in the Lord who are and shall be and de- 
sire to be priests of the Most High, that when they 
would celebrate Mass, being pure themselves, they 
purely accomplish, and with reverence, the true sac- 
rifice of the most holy Body and Blood of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ . . . . Hearken, my brethren: If the 
Blessed Virgin Mary is—as is fitting—honoured so 
much because she bore him in her most holy womb, 
how holy, just and worthy ought he to be who handles 
with his hands, receives in heart and mouth, and pro- 
fers to others to be received, him who is no more to 
die, but in glory to conquer for ever, “‘on whom the 
angels desire to look.’’’° 

Other passages might be quoted, but enough has 
been given to indicate the character of this letter of 
Francis to his sons. 

The third letter in the series is a brief one to an un- 
named Minister Provincial, and it has no reference 


5 Cf. Coloss. I, 20. 
*] Peter I, 12. 
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to the Blessed Sacrament. It is followed by one, 
addressed to all holding civil authority, ‘all podestas 
and consuls, judges and rulers’ . . . . and once more 
the call to Christ in the Blessed Sacrament is loudly 
sounded : ‘ Hence I strongly urge you, my Lords, to 
set all care and anxiety aside and to receive cour- 
teously the most holy Body and the most holy Blood 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ in holy memory of Him.’ 
Finally, we have the letter to all the superiors of 
the Order, universis custodibus fratrum minorum. 
The very opening sentence reiterates the old appeal. 
“I beg of you more earnestly than I can say, that you 
humbly implore clerics to shew reverence to the most 
holy Body and Blood of Our Lord Jesus Christ be- 
yond aught else.’ Then he turns to the question of 
orderliness. ‘Chalices, corporals, the ornaments of 
the altar and everything pertaining to the sacrifice 
should be of precious material, and if the most holy 
Body of the Lord is anywhere poorly lodged, let It be 
laid by them, as the Church commands, in a precious 
place and secure, and let It be borne thence with great 
reverence, and with discretion administered to others.’ 
I think my readers will agree that I have accom- 
plished what I set out to do in this article, and that 
St. Francis deserves the title of a thirteenth century 
Apostle of the Blessed Eucharist. I suppose none 
know so little of Francis as to imagine he wrote with- 
out practising what he taught, but perhaps it may be 
well to conclude by placing again on record the words 
of his first biographer, Thomas of Celano, : ‘ He went 
to communion often,’ we read,’ ‘and with such devo- 
tion as to move others to devotion also. Approach- 
ing the most Holy with all reverence, he offered up in 
sacrifice his entire body, and receiving the Lamb that 
is slain, immolated his own soul in the flames of that 
fire which was ever burning on the altar of his heart.’ 


? Vita Secunda, n. 201. Dominic Devas, O.F.M. 
77° 
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ASSISI SPEAKS 


= luminous hills of Umbria, the absolute sun, 
the grey climbing town, the rows of thick green 
cypresses—who has not heard of these and of the little 
sanctuary that is Assisi? Some, too, perhaps, have 
come to guess at a whole world made up of prayer and 
of areal Presence enshrined in no less a sanctuary than 
man’s soul; to guess, to wonder, even to realize so far 
as the wayfaring man may. But are there many who 
have given thought to the mind of modern Assisi, to 
consider how the townsfolk of St. Francis speak and 
think to-day of their greatest citizen? How many of 
the thronging pilgrims were able to read the Italian 
placards, the ‘affisioni,’ that were everywhere, half- 
covering the walls of the little sunny town? 

Now, in Italy, the powers that be speak to their 
subjects through the placard: upon any morning you 
may find lavish messages on all the walls. Does a 
Queen go to death or a Minister escape it, a calamity 
befall, a festa loom in the coming week, instantly 
proclamations from the Mayor, the committee, the 
parish Church or what not are set where he who runs 
may read. The newspaper catches a few thousand 
eyes and possibly a few hundred intelligences, but the 
prolific, eloquent walls catch us all. Almost might 
history be written by means of placards alone. Let, 
then, the walls of Assisi speak :— 

‘The Commune and people of Assisi,’ we read, ‘are 
custodians of a good, destined to be shared by the 
whole world, for their town is like a heart sending its 
life-blood beyond the limits of space and time. They 
are conscious of their own unworthiness, but they de- 
sire hereby devoutly to announce to the world the cele- 
bration, in 1926, of the seventh century since the death 
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of the Seraphic Patriarch. This great event requires 
a long spiritual preparation, that we may be purified 
and so fitted to come and drink from those founts of 
faith and love opened for us long ago by Francis.... 
The Saint stands above all the passing generations of 
men, a living and permanent expression of the supreme 
elevation of man when, stripped bare of vain and 
trivial things, he stands between the sister-angels of 
death and poverty; for the spiritual life begins in 
mystic poverty and ends in mystic death. The contra- 
dictions we find in life and in our own souls are solved 
by this heroic man who stripped his body naked to gain 
freedom of spirit, and found thereby a universal life 
of love and joy. Humanity, in him, made its supreme 
ascent : we know not if it has ever gone, or will ever 
go, higher.’ 

It is all true, but—we ask—is it thus that the Mayor 
and people of a little Umbrian town address ‘the 
world’? Are philosophy and mystical theology the 
common reading of this folk? Astonished, we turn to 
another announcement. 

‘On the evening of October the 3rd, 1226, St. Fran- 
cis left us to go to God. He ascended from the bare 
earth of the Porziuncola which he had already sanc- 
tified by living upon it eighteen years of his wonderful 
life; he went poor in earthly things, but rich in holli- 
ness ; made divine already in the flesh which penance 
had used to so deadly a purpose. The last rays of 
Brother Sun kissed his strengthless body, and then 
withdrew themselves behind the hills. In the shadow 
of these hills of ours he, the Seraphic Sun, had arisen, 
the Canticle of Creatures had been sung, here, too, his 
glorious body was to lie . . . . At the Porziuncola, 
then, where Francis began so humbly, carried on so 
faithfully and accomplished so well his sacred task, we 
shall commemorate the great, the historic, moment of 
his death, the end of the most sacredly-human, the 
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Assisi Speaks 


most humanly-sacred life. . . . Let us put away our 
low desires and try to come poor in spirit like the dear 
Poor Man, pure in heart and bent on holy things.’ 

On the third of October, in answer to this appeal, 
dense crowds knelt at sunset, and at a given moment 
all music and prayer was hushed. Then, during two 
minutes of unbroken silence, the Passing of Francis 
was remembered with awe, ‘ commemorated.’ 

Again we read :—‘ The Franciscan year shines to 
its full day, the east is aglow with the light of Francis 
.... like a blazing altar, an illuminated church, 
and the heart and soul of Humanity offers there to 
God its cry of Prayer, its hymn of Praise. This feast 
comes, in the heavens, like a divine message of kind- 
ness, love, joy, holiness . . . . every soul, with pas- 
sion indescribable, strives to draw from its divine 
sources strength and light for the ascent of life’s Cal- 
vary .... This one brief day holds the history of 
holiness and heroism that comes next in sublimity to 
the Gospel itself . . . . it tells of victory in the bitter 
strife of the spirit . . . Assisians! you have but one 
duty—to be worthy of your saint.’ 

The warm, easy, liquid eloquence into which the 
Italian tongue falls so readily, which fills even us with 
something of its heat, is not eloquence merely. The 
minds and hearts of a people who for close on two 
thousand years have held the faith, who, good, bad 
or indifferent, believe without effort the grandiose doc- 
trines of Creation, Redemption, Sanctification, who 
have seen and known the saints, to whom space and 
time mean really very little, are full of ideas, theologi- 
cal, spiritual, mystical—you may hear a housemaid or 
porter express them. ‘Sermon sediment’ there may 
be, something of sounding brass in the way of rhetoric 
—doubtless, yet behind it all there is the tranquilly- 
convinced mind, further still the convinced heart. In 
such language as that of the placards the people of 
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Italy understand each other. When St. Francis was 
dying and they carried him in his exhaustion towards 
the Chapel of the Porziuncola, he made them halt at 
a certain spot whence his darkening eyes could see 
Assisi. And he blessed it, saying: ‘ Be thou blessed 
of the Lord, O holy city, for through thee shall many 
come to salvation.’ And many have so come, as he 
said. 

In this year, Assisi received the Papal Legate, who 
travelled in state from Rome, and the Mayor made 
proclamation on the walls :—‘ Assisi, obedient and 
loyal, salutes the Cardinal Legate. He comes to us 
with the authority and the affection of the Supreme 
Head of the Church, who comes in his person to pre- 
side over the feast of the Poor Man of Christ. The 
banners of Italy fly to celebrate the national feast of 
Francis. The feasts of the Church are also the feasts 
of the nation.’ 

The Communes of Italy made to Assisi the present 
of a great bell; and Assisi, on October the 3rd, in the 
evening, ‘half an hour before the Ave Maria’ (it is 
thus we reckon time here), rang this bell in honour of 
the Passing of Francis, and had asked that in the same 
hour all the bells of Italy might be rung as well. When 
the hills were turning to soft fire in the sunset it was 
so done, 

M. G. CHADWICK. 
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FRANCIS AND DOMINIC IN ENGLAND 


Fratres Minores sicut et nostri caritative et hilariter recipi- 
antur, et secundum facultatem domus pie et honeste procuren- 
tur. (Constitutiones Ordinis Praedicatorum). 

Let the Friars Minor be lovingly and cheerfully welcomed as 
our own brethren, and let them be worshipfully and fittingly 
entertained according to the means of the house. 


HE love which St. Francis and St. Dominic bore 

each other has become a lasting tradition and 
example among their children. The rule of special 
charity towards the Minors was one of the last lega- 
cies of St. Dominic to his Preachers; it is to be found 
in the Constitutions drawn up by him and approved 
by the General Chapter held at Bologna in 1221 a 
short time before the Saint’s death. At the same 
Chapter was decreed the foundation of the English 
Dominican Province, and straightway St. Dominic 
carried it into effect by sending from his side fit friars 
for the undertaking. Filled with the holy Founder’s 
own spirit they arrived in England in August, 1221, 
and were already settled in London and Oxford when 
in 1224 the Blessed Agnellus came with the first 
Minors. Mindful of St. Dominic’s rule of love, the 
London Dominicans eagerly welcomed the new- 
comers and made them tarry with them fifteen days, 
feeding and lodging them as though they were of their 
own family. 

From London two Franciscans went to establish a 
house of their Order in Oxford, and Thomas of 
Eccleston, an early chronicler, has told the story of 
their coming. One very wet night in early Novem- 
ber of the same year, 1224, the two friars drew near 
to the city where in years to come their Order was to 
make such wonderful history; but the thoughts of 
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Richard of Ingworth and Richard of Devon were not 
at the moment dwelling on visions of a glorious future 
but on a refuge from the dreadful night where they 
might find lodgment and food. Oxford was still far 
distant and they could find no way out of the forest 
which enshrouded them. At length they came to a 
clearing where stood a small monastery or grange 
dependent on the mother Abbey of Abingdon, and 
occupied by some monks under the care of a prior. 
Timidly knocking at the door they begged for food 
and shelter for the love of God, and prayed not to be 
left to die of hunger and cold in the inhospitable wood, 
The prior, taking them for travelling jugglers, 
brought them in to give an entertainment to his monks, 
but finding himself mistaken, went so far in his disap- 
pointment as to turn them out of doors. A young 
monk, however, took pity on them, hid them in a hay 
loft, and brought them food and drink. During the 
night the young man had a terrible dream wherein he 
saw Our Lord as Judge condemn the prior, cellarer, 
and sacrist to be hung on a tree in front of the cloister 
for despising his poor, and fearing to be involved in 
this condemnation of his uncharitable brethren, he 
cried out that he was a Franciscan, and Eccleston tells 
us that later he redeemed his statement by joining 
them at Oxford. Meanwhile the two poor wayfarers 
in the hay loft, fearing to be discovered in the morn- 
ing by the harsh prior, discreetly rose early and found 
their way to Oxford, calling on Our Lady of Mercy 
to prosper their mission. At length, entering the 
gates of the city, they turned their steps towards the 
Jewry where dwelt the Friars Preachers, and with feel- 
ings half of hope and half of fear, knocked at the gate. 
They were at once admitted and most lovingly enter- 
tained by the Dominicans, eating with them in their 
refectory and sleeping with them in their dormitory 
for the space of eight days. 
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Francis and Dominic in England 


In the Lives of the Brethren a delightful mediaeval 
miscellany of Dominican stories, we find an example 
of Franciscan hospitality. Brother Gerard, a young 
Dominican of Derby, had gone to preach a mission in 
a neighbouring town which, since we are told it pos- 
sessed a convent of Franciscans but none of his own 
Order, must almost certainly have been Nottingham. 
He was taken seriously ill whilst preaching and was 
at once carried off by the Franciscans to their home, 
and his own brethren sent for from Derby. The sub- 
prior from there came with several of the friars and, 
together with the Franciscans, knelt round the bed of 
the dying man. He was seen to smile, and cried out 
that the Holy Mother of God herself had come to visit 
him. The Dominicans, according to the rule of their 
Order when any one of their number was leaving this 
world, sang Salve Regina, in which the Franciscans 
joined. Whereupon the departing brother said, ‘O 
how pleased the Blessed Virgin appears with your 
greeting, she is smiling upon you this moment.’ 

What made the two Orders so friendly was un- 
doubtedly their common work for souls, although 
occasional bickerings and jealousies showed them- 
selves. All classes trusted and sought their minis- 
trations. How many mediaeval quarrels and riots 
and such like were by their joint influence brought to 
an end? Did some great churchman fall foul of an- 
other and appeal to the Holy See, most frequently 
the arbitrators appointed consisted of a bishop or 
abbot, with a Franciscan guardian and a Dominican 
prior. If the King required ambassadors or messen- 
gers he frequently chose them from among the friars. 
Thus we see Franciscans and Dominicans struggling 
up the great hills of Wales, such as Moel Hebog or 
Moel Siabod, to carry letters of peace to the native 
Welsh princes in their mountain fastnesses. To 
France, Rome, Spain and Sweden they went together. 
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Thus in 1294 over the Channel to the French King 
went two Provincials, William of Gainsborough of the 
Franciscans, later Bishop of Worcester, and Hugh of 
Manchester of the Dominicans, a man of remarkable 
prudence and a particular friend of Edward I. Small 
wonder was it that when men of all ranks came to die 
they, according to their means, left much or little, but 
almost always something, to the Mendicant friars. 
Controversy, however, always puts a great strain 
on friendship, and around points of theology many 
storms raged. Quite an uproar took place at Oxford 
in 1269 owing to some incautious words of a Domini- 
can, Solomon de Ingham, concerning Franciscan 
poverty, and it was not until many doctors in divinity 
of both Orders had held many solemn meetings that 
the affair blew over. Much more serious were the 
disputes which took place in the University towards 
the end of the thirteenth century. These disputes 
turned on the teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas, and in 
fairness to the Franciscans it must be said that a 
Dominican began it all. Perhaps Robert Kilwardby 
was jealous, he certainly was intolerant of the 
new star in the theological firmament and _ took 
advantage of his position as Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to condemn some propositions drawn from 
the works of St. Thomas. When he was removed 
from the archiepiscopal throne to a seat in the College 
of Cardinals, Robert Kilwardby the Dominican was 
succeeded by John Peckham the Franciscan, and this 
new primate thrust himself into the van of the battle. 
He came up to Oxford and, despite his amiable words 
to the Provincial of the Dominicans concerning his 
love for the Friars-Preachers, called a council of his 
suffragans and condemned the works of Richard Clay- 
pole, the Dominican regent, in which St. Thomas’s 
views were aired at length. Claypole was the princi- 
pal theologian of his Order at Oxford, and this was 
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Francis and Dominic in England 


an unpleasant blow to the Dominicans, and they were 
by no means inclined to lie down under it. The Pro- 
vincial William of Hotham marched boldly into the 
Council hall and appealed to Rome. He was himself 
a scholar of European reputation and a trusted friend 
of Edward I, in addition being particularly acceptable 
to the most prominent bishops of the time. Silence 
was imposed upon both parties by the Pope, and, as it 
was a matter which had not yet been decided by 
authority, neither side was to condemn the other. For 
the sake of peace Claypole had to leave Oxford, 
Peckham finally calmed down, Hotham became Arch- 
bishop of Dublin and a favourite Minister of State, 
and the quarrel died out. 

In their subsequent history at Oxford the friars 
stood shoulder to shoulder against the secular doctors 
of the University who attempted to restrain their privi- 
leges, and also joined forces against the attacks of the 
jealous Archbishop of Armagh, FitzRalph, who went 
to Avignon hoping to persuade Pope Clement VI to 
suppress both Orders. Much to his disgust, he was 
not taken seriously at the Papal Court, and died soon 
afterwards, being popularly canonised by Wickliffists 
and other antagonists of the friars. He is still men- 
tioned with affection by Protestant writers. One of 
his complaints dealt with the money left to the friars 
by people who died during the Black Death; and 
Pope Clement told him that had the secular clergy 
stayed and done their duty they and not the religious 
would have obtained these legacies. 

In the last terrible scene of the English Schism one 
of the worst features was the suppression of the 
monasteries and the dispersion of the religious. In 
that black night of English history only faint figures 
flit to and fro, and although historians have striven for 
years to pierce the gloom, only a few heroic figures 
have been recognized. All of them are grouped 
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around the tragic figure of Henry’s Queen, Catherine 
of Aragon. One of them, her frequent spiritual guide, 
John Forrest, is one of the glories of English Fran- 
ciscan annals. Her regular confessor was a Spanish 
Dominican, George d’Ateca, for thirty-seven years a 
sojourner in England and for twenty years Bishop of 
Llandaff. His nationality saved him from the rope 
and knife, and after suffering ene for refus- 
ing the Oath of Supremacy, Henry VIII, through 
fear of Charles V, spared his life but drove him from 
the country. Thus Francis and Dominic met again in 
their sons in England’s dread hour of apostasy and 
schism. Brighter days, unforeseen perhaps by the 
Tudor victims, were later to dawn, and once again 
the sons of Francis and Dominic work in the land 
which was for three centuries the scene of their 
brethren’s labours. 


WALTER GuMBLEY, O.P. 
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A HYMN 


Translated from the Italian of St. Francis of Assisi. 


LOVE setteth me a-burning. 


When my new Spouse had won me; 


My piteous state discerning, 

Had set His ring upon me: 

The conqueror’s prize returning, 
Love’s knife had all undone me, 
All my heart broke with yearning. 
Love setteth me a-burning. 


My heart was broke asunder. 
Earthward my body sprawling, 
The arrow of Love’s wonder 
From out the crossbow falling 
Like to a shaft of thunder 
Made war of peace, enthralling 
My love for passion’s plunder. 
Love setteth me a-burning. 


I die of very sweetness. 

Yet be thou not astounded. 

That lance of Love’s completeness 
So sorrowfully wounded ! 

Oh, broad the iron’s meetness! 
Not one arm’s length, a hundred 
Has pierced me with its fleetness. 
Love setteth me a-burning. 


Then were the lances scattered 
The ballister was flinging ; 

And aye the blows which battered 
Upon my shield were ringing. 
What could protect me, tattered, 
Before that engine sinking? 

So was I wholly shattered. 

Love setteth me a-burning. 
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Assailed with such instruction 
That all my bulwarks bevelled, 
Well nigh was I destruction 
And shamefully dishevelled. 
Still hear my sorrow’s fiction: 
Anew a crossbow levelled 
Vouchsafed me new affliction. 
Love setteth me a-burning. 


Such perils did it vomit, 

Great stones with metal weighted; 
And every missile from it 

With pounds a thousand freighted. 
Plummet on awful plummet, 

Hail unenumerated, 

Urged with an aim consummate. 
Love setteth me a-burning. 


None missed; and nought defended 
My breast from their unerring. 

To earth I fell, distended, 

No pulse within me stirring : 

No longer I pretended 

To meet the blows recurring ; 

I lay like one expended. 

Love setteth me a-burning. 


Not dead, but with a vernal 
Surpassing joy made splendid; 
Revived from my heart’s kernel, 
With strength and purpose blended, 
I followed those eternal 

Pathways which surely ended 
Within the lists supernal. 

Love setteth me a-burning. 
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Love Setteth Me A -Burning 


Then my new forces verging, 

In helm and harness sightly, 

All His dominion scourging, 

On Christ I warred right knightly. 
Great skill against Him urging, 
I grappled with Him tightly, 
The dastard in me purging. 
Love setteth me a-burning. 


My wounds avenged, we plighted 
Our troth of truce and leisure 
For Love’s sake sorely slighted; 
Love lavished without measure. 
To Christ at length united, 

Made fit to bear its treasure 

My heart is warmed and lighted. 
Love setteth me a-burning. 


— 


Joun Gray. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


St. Francis or Assist AND Giotto. ART ON THE ALTAR OF 
Faitu. By Dr. Alexander Koltonski. Translated from the 
Polish by Edward Weintal, B.A. (Sampson Low, Marston 
and Co., Ltd. ; 5/- net.) 


A Centenary of St. Francis certainly should not pass without 
some celebration of what is called Franciscan Art. Of that art 
the supreme exponent is Giotto. Congratulations, then, and 
thanks to the publishers of this very appropriate book. To the 
author and translator, too, congratulations and thanks—with 
some reservations. 

Guide-book in hand—not a Baedeker, but the text which 
Giotto himself followed closely, St. Bonaventura’s Life of St. 
Francis—Dr. Koltonski first conducts us through the upper 
church at Assisi, interpreting and appreciating for us twenty- 
seven of the twenty-eight frescoes which there relate the history 
of the Poverello. (Seven of these are excellently reproduced.) 
We are then taken off to Santa Croce at Florence, where, with 
a passing glance at the Peruzzi Chapel, we enter the Bardi 
Chapel. The six frescoes here are pointed out, the first— 
Peter Bernadone’s quarrel with his son—receiving enthusiastic 
attention. We pause to admire the four figures of the Saint’s 
first canonized friends, the roof, and the ‘ Sacred Stigmata ’ on 
the outer wall. This done, we hasten back to Assisi for a 
minute examination of the four Allegories in the groining over 
the high altar of the lower church. 

Our guide is intelligent, and almost lyrically appreciative 
where Giotto the artist, or Francis the genius, the humanist, 
the reformer, is concerned. Of Francis the Saint he has little 
understanding ; his sanctity provokes more than one disgusted 
protest in the name of modern taste. Even Giotto is made to 
treat Franciscan Purity and Obedience with sarcastic contempt. 

There is a much better explanation than Dr. Koltonski’s for 
Giotto’s metrical disparagement of poverty and for the more 
chastened admiration of the Franciscan ideals which is thought 
to characterise his later work at Santa Croce. There are proofs 
in plenty that he never had much sympathy with the puritanism 
of the Fraticelli. In the early days, when he was working at 
the Basilica in Assisi—the building of which by Brother Elias 
had first scandalized the puritans—he was evidently not sur- 
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Book Reviews 


rounded by any narrowness or intemperance likely to irritate 
him. His fresco of the discourse to Honorous III shows clearly 
what he and his employers thought of the Franciscan ideal as 
preached by St. Francis himself. Even when the Poverello 
had neither will nor wit to measure his words, his gospel com- 
manded the thoughtful admiration of the Pope and the approval 
of his cautious Dominican counsellors. More mature years, the 
friendship of Dante and the increasing divisions in the Order 
could not fail to make Giotto more and more critical of the 
extreme Spirituals, and more and more careful to avoid their 
exaggerations in his portrayal of the spirit of St. Francis. 

We are more indebted to the translator (it is to be hoped) for 
his knowledge of Polish than for his knowledge either of English 
or of the traditional language of Christianity. He tells us that 


‘on the twelfth of December, 1221, the Pope Honorius 
sanctioned the lay Order of the Brothers and Sisters of 
Penitence, better known as the Cistercians.’ 


Later on they are called simply ‘ Tertiars.” A cross is ‘ the 
symbol of Holy Passion.’ Friars are called monks. St. Fran- 
cis is ‘ the son of God.’ Sancta Castitas, Holy Purity, becomes 
S. Castitas, St. Purity; and is attended by S. Munditia (trans- 
lated ‘ Thrift’), and S. Fortitudo. St. Thomas of Celano is 
also canonized. The Pope is ‘ Pontifex Maximus,’ an Augus- 
tinian Friar is ‘an Augustine.’ ‘ Poverello—poor fellow’ re- 
ceives the ‘ stigmas’ on ‘ Mount Alvarene.’ ‘ Jacopon’ ad- 
vances to ‘ Jacoponus,’ and at last to Jacopone. Our language 
is enriched with the forms ‘boy-son,’ ‘ co-citizen,’ ‘thou 
willst,’ and ‘ thou shallst.’ 

It may be the author who is responsible for the application 
of ‘ plastic,’ ‘ plastically,’ ‘ plasticity’ to the art of Giotto 
throughout the book. But we suspect that this is only the 
translator’s rendering of allusions to the fact that frescoes are 


painted on plaster. 
J.B.R. 


THE FRANCISCANS IN ENGLAND, 1224-1538. By Edward Hutton. 
(Constable and Co. ; 7/6 net.) 


On the wrapper the publishers inform us that this book 
‘is the first general survey of the history of the Franciscan 
Order in England that has yet been published.’ As such it is 
welcome and useful. It sets out in something like unity and 
perspective information which, though more or less familiar 
to most students of English history, has hitherto been discon- 
nected. More important than that, it serves very usefully as 
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a welcome challenge to more competent students of English 
Franciscan history to cover the same ground, examining the 
facts more critically and interpreting them more convincingly. 
Mr. Hutton will have succeeded far beyond his wildest dreams 
if (as is most desirable and not unlikely) his book provokes 
some English Franciscan of the rising generation to undertake 
this urgent duty and discharge it well. Apart from the well- 
deserved respect that is universally shown to Father Cuthbert, 
O.S.F.C., it is rarely acknowledged by English students of 
St. Francis and his Order that an English Franciscan of the 
present day is in any way a fit person to handle the subject. 
Indeed, almost every study begins with the assumption, and 
ends with the conclusion, implicit or explicit, that to be truly 
Franciscan is to be riotously and gleefully unorthodox, and— 
a conclusion usually implicit, of course—as utterly different 
from St. Francis as St. Francis was from everybody else. 


It is not easy to decide Mr. Hutton’s precise assumptions or 
conclusions ; he has so many, and they contradict one another 
so blithely. He often speaks like a Catholic; but more often 
he thinks otherwise. He says, for instance, that in 1509 the 
Franciscan Order had ‘ re-arisen to fight a last fight, and to 
bear witness, even unto death, to the fundamentals of the 
Catholic Faith and the essential prerogatives of the Holy See.’ 
But he thinks that the Papacy fought and won a long fight to 
achieve ‘ its end—the abrogation of the Rule of Poverty.’ He 
thinks that the spirit of ‘the movement we call the Reforma- 
tion’ was innate in the genuine Franciscan ideal from the 
first ; and that the resistance to the exactions imposed by Brother 
Elias for the building of his church at Assisi was but an 
anticipation of the resistance later on to Tetzel’s ‘ sale of in- 
dulgences.’ He defines an Indulgence by quotation from ‘ the 
Catechism’; and this to elucidate a passage which betrays a 
gross misunderstanding of the practice of Indulgences, as well 
as of the definition quoted. He is neither speaking nor think- 
ing as a Catholic when he writes that ‘ not the least among 
(the enemies of Blessed John Forest) was Latimer, Latimer 
Bishop of Worcester, Latimer the idol of the Anglican thieves.’ 
The only mentality discoverable behind all these and other 
curiously assorted judgments is some kind of very non-con- 
formist non-conformity—possibly the kind that calls itself Free- 
Catholic and seeks to argue itself under the patronage of St. 
Francis. 

The most interesting sections of the book are those at the 
beginning and the end which deal with the material element of 
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English Franciscan hisory—the foundation and dissolution of 
communities and conventual buildings. It may also be the 
most valuable—of that those must judge who know the facts. 
The spiritual and intellectual history of the English Friars leaves 
very much to be desired. Had it been more thoughtfully planned 
and less carelessly and confusedly written, the chapter entitled 
‘The Organization of the Order’ might have made a very 
valuable essay. It contains the worst of the very many ex- 
amples of hasty writing and still more hasty revision which 
appear throughout the book. 

‘For the mission, it was just that—as is obvious, at 
once, especially to the townsfolk, the more wretched of 
whom, neglected by the secular priest, and outside the 
power, economic and spiritual, of the monasteries—the 
one uncertain and unaccountable element in the society of 
that time, which the Crusades had exposed to more than 
one new peril’ (p. 99). 

That is an extreme, and possibly unfair, specimen of inco- 
herent verbiage. But there is a great deal of verbal and other 
repetition, much turgid sentimentality, some literary affecta- 
tion—like the strange word ‘ discretely’ on p. 121—and much 
mis-spelling or misprinting that speaks eloquently of haste 
to market seasonable but unseasoned wares. The wrapper calls 
the book ‘an ouvrage L’ensemble ’; so possibly the publishers 
are responsible for making a Bishop of Brother William of 
Nottingham (p. 104), for ‘ Siges de Brabant’ (p. 145), and for 
‘ante pestam’ twice so mis-spelt (pp. 178-9). These are trivial 
faults, but they are symptomatic of the general way in which 
English Franciscan history has been ‘ surveyed.’ 

Roger Bacon is dealt with in the conventional English way. 
‘If St. Francis attempted to restore religion and to save the 
Church by a return to the Gospel, Roger Bacon no less tried to 
save scholasticism by a return to Nature and to Experience.’ 
He was a ‘ profound Arabic scholar, astrologer too.’ ‘ He was 
before all things English in the character and atmosphere of 
his mind... . he is a forerunner of the modern world. 
For he, too, lonely though he was, isolated as he seemed, would 
one day have disciples, a whole world of them, so that we are 
his children over near seven hundred years.’ Just before the 
book went to press, it would seem, news was beginning to 
filter through to England, and even to Mr. Hutton’s ears, that 
Pére Mandonnet purged the learned world of this ridiculous 
nonsense as long ago as 1913. ‘ The most modern opinion (we 
are told) would seem to hold that the Opus Minus and the Opus 
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1 ertium were written before the Opus Majus.’ The sentences 
immediately preceding and following, however, exult in brazen 
English ignorance of what ‘ the most modern opinion ’ really 
is :— 


* Well may Brewer say that such an achievement is un- 
paralleled in the history of literature! . .. . Instead of 
almost unreadable treatises in philosophy and theology, we 
have in the Opus Majus a great and passionate work of 
literature, a long and persuasive letter upon the whole 
realm of knowledge and thought of the time.’ 


Duns Scotus is ‘a man less original and less amazing than 
Roger ; but a very great man for all that.’ In what his great- 
ness consisted we are not very clearly told, though the account 
of his teaching is better than that of Bacon’s, being drawn 
from better sources. These sources go unacknowledged; 
whereas a reference to his cultus evokes the erudite footnote : 
‘See Carmichael : Francis’ Masterpiece (Kegan Paul). 


A sketch of scholasticism perorates thus : 


‘Such were the propositions and such the debates that 
enraged Roger Bacon and engrossed the Universities of 
Paris and Oxford at that day. This beauty is not more 
easily discerned by a man of the modern world than is 
the beauty of a work by Duccio of Siena, but that both 
are of an incredible beauty there are every day more voices 
to testify.’ 

It is easier to dilate on the faults than on the merits of a 
book. Mr. Hutton’s book is really much more readable and 
much more creditable to author and publisher than these easy 
strictures and sarcasms may suggest. For popular readers, 
especially for those whose Catholic Faith enables them to supply 
the necessary correctives here and there, it contains much that 
is both wholesomely entertaining and instructive. And for more 
critical readers it provides a stimulus to improve upon an ambi- 
tious undertaking which, by having been begun at all, has been 
well begun. 

J.B.R. 


SuR LES Pas pe Saint Dominiguge. Par R. P. M. D. Constant, 
des Fréres Précheurs. Paris: Librairie Dominicaine, 222 
Faubourg Saint-Honoré. 


Reviewers are commonly suspected of reading no more than 
the preface and table of contents of the books they praise or 
blame. Till now, the present reviewer has preferred to distress 
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publishers and authors by complete silence rather than run the 
risk of deceiving the public by a hasty review. Now for his 
reward he is happy to find, and still happier to possess, a 
book which can be recommended wholeheartedly before half a 
dozen pages have been cut; and that by easy quotation from 
preface and conclusion. 

Says the preface: ‘ Our intention has been not merely to 
glean, but to gather in abundance a rich harvest from the vast 
and fruitful field of St. Dominic’s deeds and actions. We 
have recorded in these pages whatever we know of his aposto- 
late (in France) whether from history, monuments, tradition, 
or legend. Our undertaking makes no pretence whatever to 
satisfy the demands of modern criticism . . . . We give these 
traditions, we relate these legends (dont quelques-unes ne sont 
ni confirmées ni infirmées par l’histoire, dont d’autres sont evi- 
demment fausses) remembering that, according to a great 
modern critic, tkese legends are the penumbra of history. 
.... What interests us is the idea represented in the legendary 
account . . . . If a province like Brittany should maintain 
that St. Dominic was its apostle, if a convent erroneously 
claims him personally as its founder, critical history allows us 
to see in such claims at least a proof of love and veneration for 
the Saint.’ 

So these three hundred quarto pages are merely another 
witness to the love of France for her saints. But even before 
they are read they are an eloquent witness, and a proof that 
France, with all her faults, deserves her many saints. The 
Introductory Letter of the Provincial of France, Pére Louis, 
O.P., gives a very inviting glimpse of the author. 

‘Your notes were ready long ago. Soon after you took the 
habit, perhaps even before, you began to make them, collect- 
ing first from the ordinary books, then from rarer ones, finally 
in the localities themselves, and in manuscripts and archives, 
the traditions relating to our Holy Patriarch. True or false, 
you accepted them all; you were not sollicitous to do the work 
of a historian; the historians will work after you... . After 
the many years that have elapsed since their noviciate, your old 
novices would be ungraeful if they forgot that it was in your 
school, as though at play, they learned to love our Father and 
our Order with a deep love. I had the happiness to be one of 
Rs +s « 

The book is priceless in more ways than one: it tells us no- 
where how much is asked of the readers who may want it. 

J.B.R. 
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THE COMING OF THE FRIARS MINOR TO ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 
Translated by E. Gurney Salter, Litt. D. (J. M. Dent and 
Sons ; 5/- net.) 


The Chronicle of Thomas of Eccleston (De Adventu Minorim 
in Angliam) as we now know it, is derived from four MS, 
sources, two fragmentary, and two complete. One of the lat4 
ter, the Phillipps MS., is a fourteenth century copy in the same 
line of descent as the two thirteenth century fragments, one 
of which (now lost) gives a section at the beginning of the work, 
the other the last seven chapters. The second complete manv- 
script (the Esseby MS. at York Cathedral) is of the fourteenth 
century, and represents a line of descent distinct from that to 
which the other three immediately belong. 

The first printed edition of the Chronicle was Brewer’s in 
Monumenta Franciscana, Vol. I (1858). It was based on the 
Esseby MS. and one of the fragments. In Monumenta Fran- 
ciscana, Vol. II (1882), Howlett edited the second fragment, 
just then discovered, and since lost. The text published in 
Analecta Franciscana, Vol. | (1885), was taken direct from the 
foregoing. 

In his book, The Friars and How they came to England, 
Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., gave a translation of this text for 
the use of popular readers. In 1909 he made a new and more 
careful translation under title The Chronicle of Thomas of 
Eccleston (Sands and Co.). In the Preface to this edition he 
explains: ‘ Phillipps MS. is yet unedited, but Professor Little 
has promised an Edition of Eccleston based on this MS. for 
publication in the Collection d’Etudes.’ 

Professor Little’s Edition appeared the same year, 1909. An 
Editor’s Note tells us that its appearance was belated, the work 
having been completed in 1905. 

In the book under review we have a translation of the Chron- 
icles of Eccleston (The Coming of the Friars Minor to England) 
and Giordano of Giano (The Settlement of the Friars Minor in 
Germany). Eccleston is translated from Little’s critical edition. 
‘ The translation made by Father Cuthbert (says an Introduc- 
tory Note) is from an incomplete text, prior to the discovery 
of the Phillipps MS. The present translator has been much 
impressed by Father Cuthbert’s skill in rendering some difficul- 
ties, and has studiously refrained from any conscious borrowing 
of his successes.’ 

We write in ignorance of Father Cuthbert’s relations with 
The British Society of Franciscan Studies, of which the trans- 
lator has long been a member. But we seem to see in the 
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translation itself, and more particularly in this introductory re- 
mark—the first part of which is ambiguous, the second patron- 
izing—a serious discourtesy to the learned and accomplished 
Franciscan. In Franciscan studies generally, and especially in 
his version of Eccleston, his ‘ successes’ are such that, her 
undoubted scholarship notwithstanding, it would better have 
become Miss Gurney Salter to follow humbly in his footsteps 
than to constitute herself his rival. 

For her translation of Jordan’s Chronicle we have nothing 
but praise and gratitude. J.B.R. 


Tue LirrLte Flowers oF St. Francis or Assisi. With Intro- 
duction by Dominic Devas, O.F.M., in the first English 
Translation, revised and emended by Dom Roger Hudle- 
ston, O.S.B. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd.; 5/- 
net.) 


It is interesting to learn from Dom Hudleston’s preface that 
the first English version of the Fioretti or Little Flowers of 
St. Francis only appeared in 1864, edited by Cardinal Manning 
and published by Messrs. Burns and Oates. This would seem 
to show that the English non-Catholic cult of the Seraphic 
Patriarch is a comparatively recent development. Anyhow, 
since the appearance of this first English version, which Dom 
Hudleston has revised and emended, there have been other 
English translations of the Fioretti from the pens of non- 
Catholics bearing witness to the growing interest in St. Francis 
among our separated brethren. Perhaps, indeed, it was the 
Fioretti more than anything else that won for St. Francis his 
place in the hearts of our people. The serene beauty, the sane 
optimism and true Christian gaiety, the romance and humour 
of its pages make it a book which—dismiss it as unhistorical 
and legendary if you will—you cannot deny a place among the 
written works that will endure as literary treasures. More- 
over, a wise critic will be cautious about dismissing too much 
as unhistorical, since accredited students are now inclined to 
attach greater historical value to this mediaeval compilation. 
Fr. Dominic Devas says in his Introduction : ‘ As for its much- 
discussed historical value, it is surely true that no one, how- 
ever careful to banish unauthenticated elements from his story, 
however sedulous in secluding his work from any taint of legend, 
has ever written a line on Francis or conceived a picture of the 
Saint without—maybe unconsciously—allowing the Fioretti to 





cast around him the radiant splendour of its story.” Legends 
may not be true as historical facts, but they represent the true 
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character of the man around whom they cluster. Examine the 
legends that have grown up around any notable figure of our 
time or any past age, and you will see that, although they 
may be more marvellous than facts will bear out, still they 
testify to the people’s estimate of the man’s character and 
spirit. The Fioretti, legendary or not, represents the spirit of 
St. Francis. B. 


St. FRANCIS AND THE GREYFRIARS. By the Rev. E, Hermitage 
Day, D.D., F.S.A. Preface by P. N. Waggett, D.D, 
(A. R. Mowbray and Co., Ltd., London and Oxford; 5/6 
net.) 


Five very attractive lectures delivered in the Cathedral 
Church of Hereford during the Lent of 1926 in preparation for 
the seventh centenary of the death of St. Francis are gathered 
together in this volume of 130 pages. The author makes no 
claim to originality : he has followed the approved sources, and 
he acclaims Father Cuthbert’s ‘ the best modern Life, scholarly 
and well balanced,’ though he is cautious about Sabatier, whom 
he thinks ‘ prejudiced in many of his judgments.’ The reader 
must not allow himself to shy at such sentences as the follow- 
ing : ‘Though a most loyal son of the Roman Church, he is 
the possession of the whole Church.’ It is quite clear from the 
rest of the book that the Rev. Hermitage Day does not really 
believe that Francis was a sectary or that the Church of which 
Francis was a loyal son was a part of some greater whole. 
The book is enlivened by a spirited Preface by the Rev. P. N. 
Waggett. 


Saint ANTHONY OF PADUA ACCORDING TO His CONTEMPORARIES. 
By Ernest Gilliat-Smith. (J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd.; 
6/- net.) 

St. Anthony became a follower of St. Francis about six years 
before the Seraphic Patriarch’s death. Mr. Gilliat-Smith, in 
telling his story, is at pains to detach his subject from the mass 
of legend with which he has become encrusted. What we 
gain from this scientific and critical spirit is balanced by what 
we lose of personal characterisation. For do not legends, after 
all, represent the impression in vivid form of a great man as 
he was regarded by his contemporaries? 

Anthony was impelled to become a follower of St. Francis 
in the hope of winning a martyr’s crown in Morocco. Sickness 
foiled this pious plan, and he returned to find an equally fruitful 
outlet for his zeal among the prohibitionists of Northern Italy, 
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who in those days in that part of the world were called Cathari. 
Anthony was mixed up in the struggles for reorganisation of the 
Franciscan family that followed the death of Francis. He was 
an eloquent preacher. His words wrought dire and miraculous 
effects upon brigands, burglars, usurers and all manner of evil 
livers. His popularity was such that he was obliged to have 
about him a bodyguard of stalwart youths to protect him from 
relic-hunters, armed with scissors, who wished to snip little bits 
off his habit. He was, like St. Thomas Aquinas, of portly pro- 
portions : and his enormous frame enshrined a genial, pleasant, 
kindly soul. Mr. Gilliat-Smith gives us a delightful account of 
the saint in a rare and attractive style well suited to his subject. 
B.D. 


St. Francis oF Assisi. By E. M. Wilmot-Buxton, F.R.Hist.S. 
(George G. Harrap and Co., Ltd. ; 2/6 net.) 


This volume on St. Francis of Assisi forms one of the series 
of Heroes of all Time. It is written by the late Miss Wilmot- 
Buxton, and presents the characteristics of that gifted writer. 
It is a most readable life of St. Francis, and will appeal to the 
old and young reader. The series in which it appears neces- 
sarily dictates the form which the sketch has taken; but this 
fact does not take away from its excellence. The historical 
background is admirably done. St. Francis, St. Clare, St. 
Dominic, and all the rest are living characters in the story. 
There are nine illustrations. 


Lire or St. Francis oF Assisi. By William H. Leathem, M.A. 
(James Clarke and Co., 9 Essex Street, Strand. 3/6.) 


Mr. Leathem tells us that St. Francis is ‘ the least ecclesias- 
tical, the most universal of saints’. . . ‘ he comes out of the 
undivided Church of the West, whose inheritance descended 
not to Rome alone, but to Canterbury and Geneva also.’ He 
declaims against ‘the ruthlessness of monasticism towards 
family affections.’ Again, ‘ where the charities of home life 
and the calls of religious vocation meet, there is, perhaps, a 
radical divergence in the Protestant and Roman Catholic judg- 
ment of values.’ Perhaps there is; but we seem to remember 
some words of Our Lord that favour the Roman Catholic 
judgment. Mr. Leathem’s excellent suggestion of founding a 
Fourth Order of St. Francis for Protestant admirers of St. 
Francis is also another attempt to have St. Francis without his 
Roman Catholicism. 

B.D. 
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